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Alexander  Hamilton  chose  the 
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Establishing  Useful  Manu- 
factures in  1791.  See  story, 
page  20. 
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He  appears  a genius,  although  the  richest  man 
in  the  uwltL  For  he  has  founded  a uwld  fwuvr 
without  being  a general,  a repres*ntatii<e.  of  the 
people  or  a dictator  — a fxnuer  mare,  mighty  than 
many  a state." 

v when  he  viw  hi'  rnmic*.  to  mtvp  him.  lane  AHriann 
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Founder’s 
Report 

By  John  E.  Herzog 

Excitement  and  challenge  are 
the  key  words  in  the  Museum  Gallery 
and  Visitor’s  Center  these  days,  as  the 
pace  of  activity  picks  up  and  we  enter 
more  confidently  into  our  educational 
mission.  One  of  our  biggest  chal- 
lenges has  been  to  increase  the  visibil- 
ity of  our  activities.  We  have  just  re- 
installed banners  on  our  building 
facade,  and  they  were  responsible  for 
a three-fold  increase  in  visitors.  Our 
marvelous  J.F.K.  attache  case  was  fea- 
tured in  a Valentine’s  Day  advertise- 
ment in  The  New  York  Times.  It  was 
then  displayed  in  our  Gallery,  and 
later  at  Crouch  &c  Fitzgerald  on 
Madison  Avenue. 


On  Feb.  22,  we  hosted  the  opening 
ceremonies  for  the  first  full-service 
online  bank  in  America,  First  Internet 
Bank  of  Indiana.  We  also  recently 
hosted  a party  for  the  Hasbro  Corpo- 
ration to  commemorate  the  introduc- 
tion of  a new  piece  for  the  well-known 
game  “Monopoly.”  The  event  was  co- 
sponsored by  Hasbro  Toys  and  The 
Rosie  O'Doimell  Show.  Each  of  these 
events  brought  the  Museum  to  the 
attention  of  audiences  we  have  never 
reached  before. 

We  are  planning  our  participation  in 
this  year’s  Investors  Awareness  Week, 


and  we  are  creating  new  offerings  in 
fields  as  diverse  as  women  in  finance, 
numismatics,  ancient  coinage,  and  the 
history  of  derivatives.  We  will  also  have 
a case  in  the  Gallery  designated  for  a 
rotating  exhibit  on  U.S.  Presidents, 
highlighting  events  in  their  administra- 
tions which  formed  a part  of  our  finan- 
cial history.  Many  more  people  are 
becoming  interested  in  us,  and  we  are 
all  very  gratified  about  that.  Please 
come  to  see  the  new  exhibit,  and  keep 
in  touch  with  all  the  changes  and  new 
initiatives  under  way.  And,  thanks  for 
your  continuing  support.  BD 
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The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  the  newest 
public  repository  of  documents,  stock  and  bond  certificates, 
engravings,  and  other  historically  significant  artifacts  dedicated 
to  the  origins  and  history  of  the  American  capital  markets. 

The  Museum  is  located  at  28  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Hours:  10:00  a.m.  until  4:00  p.m.  Tuesday-Saturday.  Admission  is 
free,  and  special  hours  can  be  arranged  for  group  tours.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  the  Museum  at  212-908-4519. 


The  Museum  would  like  to  thank  these 
members  for  their  generous  donations: 

Benefactor  $5,000 

Mr.  Michael  Festa/The  George  Liebert  Foundation 

Sponsors  $1,000 
Stephen  and  Randy  Cooper 
Mr.  Tom  Levis 

Mr.  Jason  Zweig/Time  Warner 

Alexander  Hamilton  Society  Members  < — $500 

Dwight  and  Ann  Ellis 

Mr.  Timothy  R.  Schantz/ING  Baring  Furman  Selz  LLC 
Mr.  John  L.  Watson  III 

Contributors  $250 
Mrs.  Bobye  List 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Noel.  Jr. 

Mr.  Anthony  W.  Roberts 


Donor  Members  ‘-^-’$150 
Mr.  William  Abrams 
Mr.  Howard  A.  Baker 
Barbara  & Peter  Bernstein 
Ms.  Sarah  S.  Bever 
Gene  & Joan  Bloch 
Edward  J.  and  Mary  S.  Bradley 
Mr.  &c  Mrs.  Stephen  Ehrlich 
Mr.  William  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Ms.  Marie-Regina  Forbes 
Mr.  Cono  Fusco 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Goodrich 
Ms.  Cathleen  Hart 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Hillis 
Ms.  Margize  Howell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Kramer 
Mr.  Tankred  Menzel 
Mrs.  Bernadette  Murphy 
Mr.  Martin  A.  Packouz 
Mr.  Mark  R.  Shenkman 
Mr.  James  Tobin 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Richard  Yancey 


The  Museum  thanks  all  contributors , old  and  new,  for  their  continued  support. 
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Museum  Director  of  Exhibits  & Education 
Meg  Ventrudo  with  David  Fine  from 
Crouch  & Fitzgerald  at  the  J.F.K.  briefcase 
display  in  the  Museum  gallery. 

Valentine’s  Day  proved  to  be  the 
perfect  occasion  for  the  Museum  to 
showcase  one  of  its  most  exciting  new 
acquisitions.  The  tan  leather  attache 
case  bearing  the  initials  “J.F.K.”  in 
gold  that  was  a wedding  gift  from 
Jacqueline  Bouvier  to  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  was  displayed  in  the 


Museum  Celebrates 
Valentine’s  Day  With 
J.F.K.  Wedding  Gift  Display 


Museum  gallery  from  Feb.  10-12. 
This  marked  the  first  time  the  brief- 
case was  exhibited  to  the  general 
public  since  Dec.  6,  1963,  the  day 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  her  children 
moved  out  of  the  White  blouse. 
Crouch  8c  Fitzgerald,  the  Madison 
Avenue  luggage  store  where  it  was 
purchased  in  1953,  exhibited  the 
briefcase  from  Feb.  15-19. 

In  announcing  the  gift  and  holiday 
exhibit.  Museum  Executive  Director 
Brian  Thompson  expressed  the 
Museum’s  gratitude  to  the  donor, 
Martin  E.  Zweig,  a Trustee  of  the 
Museum. 

“We  are  grateful  to  Marty,  who  has 
been  a strong  supporter  of  the 
Museum  since  its  founding,  for  this 
significant  and  poignant  piece  of 
American  history,”  he  said.  “It  is  an 


extraordinarily  generous  gift  to  this 
institution,  and  we  want  to  share  it 
with  the  people  of  New  York  City. 
What  better  occasion  to  display  this 
case,  originally  a wedding  gift  from 
Mrs.  Kennedy  to  her  husband,  than 
Valentine’s  Day?” 

Crouch  & Fitzgerald,  located  at  400 
Madison  Avenue,  is  one  of  the  city’s  old- 
est and  most  prestigious  retail  establish- 
ments. David  Fine,  Crouch  &c  Fitzgerald 
spokesman,  indicated  that  Mrs. 
Kennedy’s  family  had  been  regular  cus- 
tomers, and  that  the  case  had  probably 
been  purchased  through  the  Madison 
Avenue  store.  In  addition  to  Kennedys, 
prominent  Crouch  & Fitzgerald  cus- 
tomers have  included  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  pub- 
lisher Joseph  Pulitzer.  HD 


Collector  Donates  Early  American  Collection  to  Museum 


Sanford  “Sandy”  Mock,  an 
enthusiastic  collector  of  antique 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  certifi- 
cates, recently  donated  to  the 
Museum  a fabulous  collection  of 
Colonial  and  early-American  docu- 
ments, including  a bond  made  out 
to  and  signed  by  Patrick  Henry. 

Sandy  regularly  contributes  to  Financial  History  and 
Manuscripts  (publication  of  the  Manuscript  Society)  articles 
about  important  persons  in  the  history  of  finance.  In  his 
spare  time,  Sandy  is  Senior  Vice  President  for  Investments  at 
PaineWebber  in  Beverly  Hills. 

Born  a New  Yorker,  Sandy  was  12  when  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  the  glorious  City  of  Angels.  A graduate  of 
UCLA,  he  spent  four  years  of  WWII  as  a psychologist.  After 
that,  he  worked  in  motion  picture  studio  departments, 
where  he  wrote  synopses  and  critiques  of  scripts. 

In  i960,  he  joined  a predecessor  firm  of  PaineWebber, 


where  he  remains  after  five  corporate  takeovers.  Sandy  was 
intrigued  by  the  idea  of  collecting,  some  18  years  ago — but 
collecting  what?  When  a client  returned  from  Europe  with 
an  obsolete  Imperial  Russian  Government  Bond,  he  decided 
to  focus  on  scripophily. 

Sandy  began  to  collect  Russian,  Chinese,  and  other 
international  bonds,  as  well  as  American  certificates. 
Then  he  shifted  to  autographed  Presidential  docu- 
ments-stock  certificates,  checks,  and  letters  pertaining  to 
financial  matters. 

In  1993,  Sandy  donated  his  then  sizable  collection  of 
American  Civil  War  bonds  to  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute. While  continuing  his  Presidential  acquisitions,  he 
branched  out  into  the  Revolutionary  War  and  American 
colonial  periods.  It  is  that  material  which  he  has  given  to 
the  Museum. 

Sandy  now  serves  as  treasurer  of  the  Manuscript  Society 
and  also  for  the  Beverly  Hills  Theater  Guild,  an  interest  he 
shares  with  his  wife,  Patricia.  Ed 
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BANK  Opens 
Virtual  Doors  at  Museum 


First  Internet  Bank,  the  world’s 
first  full-service  online  bank  that 
exists  only  on  the  Internet,  opened  its 
virtual  doors  at  the  Museum  on  Mon- 
day, Feb.  22.  The  bank,  located  on  the 
web  at  firstib.com,  is  the  first  state 
chartered  Internet  bank  with  accounts 
insured  by  the  FDIC.  It  is  the  first 
“Extended-Value  Online  Bank”  to 
deliver  a full  range  of  real-time  Inter- 
net banking  products  with  personal- 
ized interactive  services. 

The  bank’s  “Grand  Opening”  event 
included  a briefing  and  interviews 
with  David  Becker,  the  bank’s  Chair- 
man of  the  Board;  Dr.  Virginia  Morris, 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Lightbulb  Press; 
and  Museum  Founder  and  Chairman 
John  Herzog.  The  bank  officially 
opened  for  business  when  Dr.  Morris 
set  up  the  bank’s  first  account. 

Mr.  Becker  presented  to  the 


Museum  the  new  Dell  computer  used 
for  the  demonstration  and  a gift  of 
$5,000  to  be  applied  to  the  installa- 
tion of  a new  exhibit  at  the  Museum. 
The  exhibit,  which  eventually  will  be 
displayed  in  the  high-traffic  Visitors 
Center,  will  depict  the  rapid  progress 
of  Internet-based  financial  services, 
including  consumer  and  investor 
information,  online  shopping,  online 
trading  and  online  banking,  as  well  as 
the  phenomenon  of  Internet  stocks. 

“We  are  deeply  grateful  to  David 
and  everyone  at  First  Internet  Bank. 
Their  gift  will  help  us  tell  this  impor- 
tant story  to  thousands  of  visitors 
and  schoolchildren  who  come 
through  the  Museum  each  year,” 
said  Executivie  Director  Brian 
Thompson,  adding,  “We  wish  First 
Internet  Bank  all  the  best  in  this 
exciting  new  venture.”  CGI 
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erty 

when  a small 
salesmen  believed  they 
bonds  for  Uncle  Sam  through  cooper- 
ative effort.  The  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mission had  asked  all  bond  salesmen 
to  volunteer  their  services  to  sell  Lib- 
erty Bonds.  Apparently,  the  bonds 
were  a very  difficult  sale,  and  through 
the  shared  trials  and  tribulations 
“there  developed  between  the  men  a 
bond  of  sympathy  and  good  fellow- 
ship hitherto  unknown  in  the  most 
competitive  business  in  the  world — 
bond  selling.”  (New  York  Evening 
Post,  July  25,  1925) 

A permanent  club  was  suggested, 
and  the  Bond  Club  of  New  York  was 
formed  “to  maintain  high  standards 
and  just  principles  and  to  promote  good 
fellowship  and  intellectual  intercourse 
among  men  engaged  and  interested  in 
the  distribution  of  investment  services.” 
(BCNY  proposed  constitution,  1918) 
The  Club’s  original  officers  worked 
quickly  to  attract  the  membership  of 
young  men  in  the  investment  commu- 
nity, but  there  was  some  suspicion  that 
beneath  the  “club”  was  an  incipient 
trade  union  movement.  In  order  to 
allay  these  fears  and  to  gain  the  proper 
standing  in  the  financial  community, 
an  advisory  council  was  formed. 
Among  the  early  directors  were  J.P. 
Morgan,  Jacob  Schiff,  Clarence  Dillon 
and  Seward  Prosser. 

The  Bond  Club  held  monthly  lun- 
cheons at  the  Bankers  Club,  as  well  as 
an  annual  dinner.  In  1921,  the  club 


George  Stephanopoulos. 

The  Bond  Club  of  today  is  similar 
in  many  ways  to  the  Bond  Club  of 
1918,  although  the  by-laws  have  been 
modified  to  reflect  the  eligibility  for 
membership  for  “any  person  engaged 
in  the  investment  banking,  securities 
or  banking  business”  with  the  purpose 
of  “[promoting]  a business  and  social 
dialogue  among  the  members  who 
share  common  professional  interest.” 

The  Museum  holds  a large  portion 
of  the  Bond  Club’s  archives. 

The  Club  will  hold  its  75th  Field 
Day  on  Monday,  June  7 at  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  Country  Club — the  same  loca- 
tion as  its  first  Field  Day  in  1921.  133 


Above:  Field  Day 
Cbairmari  Skip  Auch  with 
Michael  Bloomberg,  1997- 
1998  Bond  Club  president. 
Right:  1998-1999  President 
Howard  L.  Clark,  Jr.  of 
Lehman  Brothers  and 
Silas  R.  Anthony,  Jr.  of 
Brean  Murray,  Foster 
Securities  Inc. 


offered  its  first  outing  at  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  Country  Club  in  Tarrytown, 
New  York.  The  expenses  of  the  outing 
were  to  be  defrayed  by  sales  of  the 
Bawl  Street  Journal,  which  had  begun 
publication  in  1919. 

In  the  1920s,  figures  of  incompara- 
ble historical  stature,  including  Persh- 
ing, Byrd,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill, 
were  among  those  who  spoke  at  the 
Bond  Club  of  New  York.  Through  the 
years,  the  Bond  Club  has  attracted  a 
roster  of  speakers  and  guests  which 
reflects  the  stature  of  its  membership. 
In  recent  years,  speakers  have 
included  Henry  Kissinger,  George 
Bush,  Dan  Quayle,  Richard  Nixon, 
Newt  Gingrich,  and  this  year’s  speaker 


Above:  Christy  Falcon  of  PaineWebber  at 
last  year’s  outing  at  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
Country  Club. 

Below:  Past  Presidents  Peter  R.  Kellogg 
(1995-1996)  and  Michael  Bloomberg 
(1997-1998)  wearing  the  Bond  Club  blazers 
that  are  given  to  all  Club  presidents. 
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The  Empire  State  Building 


Construction  Marvel — 
Financial  Disaster 


By  Dan  Cooper  & Brian  Grinder 


All  photos  used  for  this  story  courtesy  of:  ©The  Skyscraper  Museum 


On  May  i,  1931,  the  Empire  State  Building  (ESB 
hereafter)  officially  opened  to  great  fanfare.  Those  attending 
the  opening  ceremonies  included  New  York  Governor 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  New  York  City  Mayor  James  Walker, 
and  former  New  York  State  Governor  and  Presidential  can- 
didate Alfred  E.  Smith,  president  of  the  Empire  State  Cor- 
poration. President  Hoover  pressed  a button  in  Washington, 
D.C.  that  turned  on  the  ESB’s  lights  during  the  opening  cer- 
emony. As  the  tallest  building  in  the  world  (1,252  feet),  it  is 
amazing  that  construction  took  place  in  a 21  month  time 
frame,  including  the  preparation  of  the  architectural  draw- 
ings, and  the  demolition  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
which  occupied  the  construction  site.  The  building  itself  was 
completed  in  just  11  months.  From  a financial  perspective, 
however,  the  project  was  a disaster. 


Construction  Achievements 

The  Empire  State  Corporation  was  officially  incorporated  in 
September  1929  with  financing  already  in  place  for  the  build- 
ing. The  site  had  been  acquired  in  May  of  1929.  Demolition 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  began  on  Sept.  22,  1929,  only  weeks 
before  the  stock  market  crash.  The  first  steel  columns  were 
set  in  place  on  April  7,  1930  and  the  building  was  completed 
in  March  of  1931,  45  days  ahead  of  schedule.  According  to 
engineer  Donald  Friedman,  the  speed  of  construction  on  the 
Empire  State  Building  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Starrett  Brothers  and  Eken,  the  contracting  firm  respon- 
sible for  building  the  structure,  had  a tough  deadline  to 
meet.  The  building  had  to  be  completed  by  May  1,  1931 
because  all  leases  for  office  rentals  in  New  York  City,  at  that 
time,  were  made  on  an  annual  basis,  and  the  traditional  date 
for  signing  such  leases  was  May  1.  A completion  of  the 
building  in  June  of  193 1 meant  it  would  remain  unoccupied 
until  the  following  May. 

When  Paul  and  William  Starrett  were  interviewed  for  the 
job,  they  were  asked  how  much  equipment  they  had  on 
hand.  Paul  Starrett  answered,  “Not  a blanket)'  blank  thing, 
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not  even  a pick  and  shovel.  Gentlemen,  this  building  of 
yours  is  going  to  present  unusual  problems.  Ordinary  build- 
ing equipment  won’t  be  worth  a damn  on  it.  We’ll  buy  new 
stuff,  fitted  for  the  job.”  (Tauranac,  p.  176)  Indeed  to  accom- 
plish this  challenging  task,  it  was  necessary  for  Starrett 
Brothers  and  Eken  to  revolutionize  the  construction  indus- 
try with  a highly  systemized  approach  to  building  logistics. 
Materials  were  transported  within  the  building  horizontally 
using  a small  rail  system  and  vertically  with  a series  of  hoists 
that  were  set  up  in  temporary  shafts.  Concrete  was  prepared 
in  two  plants  located  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  All 
outside  deliveries,  except  the  steel  and  limestone  for  the  first 
five  floors,  were  received  inside  the  building.  Vertical  trans- 
portation for  laborers  was  accomplished  with  temporary 
elevators  that  delivered  passengers  to  particular  zones 
within  the  building.  Installing  lunch  counters  within  the 
building  significantly  reduced  trips  up  and  down  the  eleva- 
tors during  lunch  breaks.  Steel  for  the  construction  was 
obtained  from  two  sources  instead  of  a single  low  bidder 
and  was  shipped  to  the  construction  site  throughout  the  day. 
According  to  author  John  Tauranac,  “The  steel  posts  and 
beams  arrived  at  the  site  marked  with  their  place  in  the 
framework  and  with  the  number  of  the  derrick  that  would 
hoist  them  so  that  with  the  aid  of  a blueprint  they  could  be 
quickly  and  conveniently  set  into  place.” 

Friedman  has  identified  three  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
builders  of  the  ESB:  first,  they  were  able  to  cooperate  with  the 
architects,  engineers  and  owners  to  make  “fast-track”  con- 
struction work.  Second,  they  were  able  to  reduce  delays  by 
making  most  tasks  independent  of  other  variables  (e.g.  mix- 
ing cement  on  site  to  keep  the  mixers  from  having  to  fight 
Manhattan  traffic  and  careful  coordination  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  materials  within  the  building  itself).  Finally,  the  success 
of  the  endeavor  was  based  on  careful  planning. 

Financing  the  Empire  State  Building 

“The  most  colossal  miscalculation  of  the  1920s...,”  accord- 
ing to  architectural  historian  Carol  Willis,  “was  the  Empire 
State  Building,  which  remained  three-quarters  empty  for  a 
decade  after  its  opening  in  1931  and  did  not  turn  an  annual 
profit  until  1950.”  Although  the  project  began  as  a reason- 
able real  estate  venture,  an  oversupply  of  office  buildings,  the 
hubris  of  John  J.  Raskob,  and  the  economic  forces  behind 
the  Great  Depression  combined  to  render  it  unprofitable. 

The  original  project  was  begun  in  1928  by  architect 
Floyd  Brown,  who  purchased  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and 
began  to  plan  a modest  50  story  building  for  the  site.  How- 
ever, Brown  failed  to  make  a $1.5  million  dollar  mortgage 
payment,  and  the  site  was  sold  to  a group  headed  by  former 
General  Motors  Senior  Financial  Executive  John  J.  Raskob 
and  Pierre  S.  du  Pont.  Raskob  had  been  forced  to  resign 
from  General  Motors  because  of  his  political  activities  dur- 
ing A1  Smith’s  Presidential  campaign.  After  his  resignation 


Opposite  page:  The  completed  Empire  State  building,  March  21,  1931. 

Top:  Six  months  after  the  Sept.  3 0 topping  off  of  the  steel  frame  of  the 
tower,  workers  raised  the  flag  over  the  completed  mooring  mast. 

Bottom:  This  photograph  of  the  tower  foundation  columns  was  taken 
April  7,  1930. 
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from  GM.  it  was  rumored  that  Raskob  was  going  to  work 
tor  Chrysler  Corporation,  but  the  deal  fell  through. 

In  October  1919.  the  newly-completed  Chrysler  Building 
claimed  the  title  of  the  world's  tallest  building  at  1,046  feet. 
By  this  time,  however,  it  was  clear  that  Raskob  wanted  the 
ESB  to  take  the  title  of  the  world's  tallest  building.  Plans  had 
already  increased  the  number  of  stories  from  50  to  80,  bring- 
ing the  height  of  the  building  to  about  1,000  feet.  In  August 
1929,  Raskob  sent  a sheet  of  figures  to  his  banker  showing 
that  an  80  story  building  would  produce  a gross  return  on 
total  costs  of  12.6  percent,  while  a 55-story  building  would 
produce  a return  of  only  11.4  percent'.  These  returns  were 
based  on  standard  real  estate  formulas  that  assumed,  among 
other  things,  a vacancy  rate  of  only  10  percent.  In  November 
1929,  when  it  was  clear  that  the  Chrysler  Building  had 
reached  its  final  height,  an  additional  five  stories  and  a diri- 


Left:  This  shot  of  the  Empire  St.ite  Building  u as  taken  as  tire  main  steel 
framing  was  topped  out  on  Sept.  zo,  1950. 

Right:  The  eagle  head  is  set  atop  the  south 
column  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  entrance, 

Oct.  zz,  1950. 

gible  ttiooring  nust!  were  added  to  the  plans  for  the  ESB, 
bringing  it  to  a height  of  1,252  feet. 

Location,  Location.  Location 

One  problem  facing  the  ESB  from  the  start  was  its  location. 
W illis  notes,  “Had  these  gentlemen  been  more  seasoned  in 
the  world  of  real  estate,  they  might  not  have  had  the  nerve 
to  place  so  large  a building  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  34TH  Street.”  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  time  the  ESB  was 
constructed,  was  primarily  a shopping  district.  There  were 
no  other  office  buildings  nearby.  Indeed,  the  tallest  building 
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in  the  area  prior  to  the  ESB  was  only  z8  stories  tall.  The  two 
main  clusters  of  skyscrapers  in  Manhattan,  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral district  and  the  Financial  district,  were  where  most 
office  buildings  were  located.  Both  districts  were  a good  dis- 
tance from  the  ESB  site.  The  second  problem  with  the  loca- 
tion was  that  it  was  not  well  served  by  either  subways  or 
elevated  rail  lines,  making  the  commute  problematic.  Per- 
haps these  obstacles  could  have  been  overcome  were  it  not 
for  the  Great  Depression. 

The  Great  Depression 

The  stock  market  crash  of  1929  and  the  ensuing  depression 
were  a great  blow  to  the  builders  of  the  ESB.  Since  contracts 
had  already  been  signed,  work  commenced  on  the  building. 
William  Starrett,  however,  believed  this  was  a good  time  to 
be  building,  since  prices  for  building  materials  had  hit  a 10 
year  low,  labor  was  abundant,  and  interest  rates  had  fallen. 
He  estimated  that  the  building  would  cost  15  to  30  percent 
less  than  the  original  estimates,  and  he  was  correct.  Original 
estimates  for  the  building  were  about  $43  million,  but  the 
actual  cost  was  only  $24,718,000. 

The  depression,  coupled  with  an  oversupply  of  office 
space  in  New  York  City,  doomed  the  ESB  to  sit  nearly 
empty  for  years,  earning  it  the  nickname  “The  Empty  State 
Building.”  Management  resorted  to  turning  on  lights  at 
night  in  the  empty  office  spaces  to  create  the  impression  of 
activity  in  the  building.  During  its  first  year  of  operation, 
revenues  from  observation  deck  admission  actually 
exceeded  rent  revenues.  Original  revenue  projections  for  the 
ESB  estimated  that  the  building  would  produce  $7,961,580 
annually.  However,  Willis  has  determined  that  “in  the  first 
10  years  of  operation,  the  total  rents  were  less  than  one 
third  of  that  sum.”  In  1936,  the  Empire  State  Corporation 
came  perilously  close  to  bankruptcy,  and  in  1951,  the  build- 
ing was  sold  for  about  $50  million. 

Application  to  Modern  Finance 

There  are  a number  of  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  ESB 
building  project:  first,  risk  analysis  in  capital  budgeting  is 
essential.  The  project  backers  relied  on  a single  set  of  esti- 
mates in  order  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  building. 
At  the  very  least,  best  case  and  worse  case  scenarios  should 
have  been  considered.  Second,  the  ESB  project  is  a good 
example  of  how  hubris  can  have  adverse  effects  on  a project. 
Raskob  was  determined  to  beat  his  rivals  and  build  the  tallest 
building  in  the  world,  even  though  it  didn’t  make  economic 
sense.  True,  being  able  to  claim  the  title  of  “The  World’s 
Tallest  Building”  has  some  value  in  and  of  itself.  Yet  the 
Empire  State  Corporation  was  unable  to  capitalize  on  this, 
since  its  primary  business  was  the  building  itself.  Finally,  this 
episode  in  financial  history  shows  the  importance  of  under- 
standing the  industry  in  which  you  are  operating.  Though 
Raskob  and  du  Pont  had  been  successful  in  other  areas  of 


business,  they  clearly  did  not  understand  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, nor  did  they  understand  the  unique  risks  of  real  estate 
in  Manhattan.  Even  if  they  had  been  able  to  utilize  the 
sophisticated  methods  of  capital  budgeting  analysis  that  are 
available  today,  they  probably  would  have  made  sub  optimal 
decisions  because  of  their  lack  of  understanding  of  the  real 
estate  industry. 

The  ESB  has  been  profitable  since  its  sale  in  1951,  and  it 
still  draws  large  crowds  to  its  observation  deck,  even  though 
it  lost  the  title  of  “The  World’s  Tallest  Building”  in  the  1970s. 
It  stands  today  as  a symbol  of  American  ingenuity  and  know- 
how: an  elegant  building  from  another  era.  133 

Dr.  Dan  Cooper  is  a member  of  Financial  History’s  editor- 
ial board  and  the  Museum’s  Board  of  Trustees.  He  teaches 
finance  and  investments  at  Marist  College  in  New  York. 
Dr.  Brian  Grinder  is  an  associate  professor  of  finance  at 
Eastern  Washington  University  in  Cheney,  WA. 
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1 In  1929,  Economist  W.C.  Clark  determined  that  75  story  build- 
ings were  economically  feasible  when  land  values  were  assumed 
to  be  $400  a square  foot.  After  reaching  this  point,  the  project 
experiences  diminishing  marginal  returns.  At  land  costs  of 
$200  per  square  foot,  Clark  estimated  the  net  return  on  a 15 
story  building  at  6.43  percent,  a 22  story  building  at  7.75  per- 
cent, a 50  story  building  at  9.87  percent,  a 63  story  building  at 
10.25  percent  (the  maximum  return  possible)  and  a 75  story 
building  at  10.06  percent.  The  Empire  State  Building,  with  land 
costs  of  about  $200  per  square  foot,  clearly  exceeded  the  max- 
imum economic  height  determined  by  Clark. 
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“A  lottery  is 
a salutary 
instrument 
...laid  on  the 
willing  only, 
that  is  to  say, 
on  those 
who  can  risk 
the  price 
of  a ticket 
without  sensible 
injury,  for  the 
possibility  of  a 
higher  prize.  ” 

Thomas  Jefferson 


Lotteries  are  almost  as 
ancient  as  time  itself.  A game  simi- 
lar to  lotto  began  in  pre-recorded  his- 
tory. Archeologists  have  found  evi- 
dence of  lotto-style  games  initiated  by 
the  pharaohs  of  Egypt.1  In  the  Old 
Testament,  Numbers  26:55-56,  it 
records  that  “the  Lord  instructed 
Moses  to  take  a census  of  the  people 
of  Israel  and  to  divide  the  lands 
among  them  by  lot.”1  Around  100 
B.C.,  Chung-Lung  introduced  a game 
similar  to  Keno  to  raise  money  for  his 
armies.  The  Great  Wall  of  China  was 
constructed  from  the  profits  of  lotter- 
ies, and  some  believe  the  history  of 
lotteries  began  in  ancient  Rome  as  a 
method  of  entertainment  for  the 
Roman  emperors.  Nero,  emperor  of 
Rome  from  37  to  68  a.d.,  held  lotter- 
ies to  celebrate  the  eternity  of  the 
empire  in  which  thousands  of  prizes 
consisting  of  land,  jobs,  ships,  and 
slaves  were  awarded.3 

Lottery-like  games  have  been 
played  for  thousands  of  years, 


although  the  modern  lottery  dates 
back  only  about  500  years.  The  mod- 
ern state-run  lotteries  are  available  in 
3 8 of  the  50  states.  By  the  end  of  1996, 
state-run  lotteries  were  giving  away  in 
excess  of  $52  million  every  day;  that 
translates  into  more  than  $36,000 
every  minute,  24  hours  a day.4 

A precursor  of  the  modern  day  lot- 
tery, Keno,  has  been  played  in  many 
forms  for  thousands  of  years.  The 
most  common  form  involves  picking 
10  numbers  from  a selection  of  80; 
then  the  house  or  state  picks  20  num- 
bers and  the  player  sees  if  all  10  of  his 
were  picked.5 

The  modern  form  of  state-run  orga- 
nized lotteries  was  introduced  in 
L’Ecluse,  France  in  the  1420s,  using 
the  money  to  strengthen  the  town’s 
fortifications.  Many  historians,  how- 
ever, credit  King  Francis  I of  France 
with  operating  the  first  state  lottery. 
Florence,  Italy  was  also  struck  by  lot- 
tery fever  in  the  1530s,  followed 
quickly  by  Venice  and  Genoa.6 
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“The  American  public  is  just 
finding  more  ways  to  gamble.  ” 


England’s  first  lottery  was  orga- 
nized by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1566. 
The  money  raised  by  this  lottery  was 
used  “towards  the  reparation  of  the 
havens  (harbors  for  ships)  and 
strength  of  the  Realme  [sic]  and 
towards  such  other  public  good 
works, ’’according  to  the  Queen.7 

The  history  of  lotteries  in  the 
New  World  predates  the  United 
States.  King  James  1 of  England  used 
a lottery  to  raise  money  for  the  Vir- 
ginia Company’s  expeditions  to  col- 
onize America.  He  raised  29,000 
pounds.  Once  established,  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown  funded  almost 
50  percent  of  its  budget  through  the 
use  of  lotteries.8 

The  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam, 
the  predecessor  of  New  York,  utilized 
lotteries  in  the  1660s  to  raise  money 
for  the  poor.  In  1768,  George  Wash- 
ington sponsored  a lottery  to  build  a 
road  across  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains. While  many  of  his  projects 
were  successful,  this  one  was  not. 

The  Continental  Congress  used  lot- 
teries to  help  finance  the  American 
Revolution.  Funds  from  these  lotteries 
provided  the  Army  with  weapons  and 
clothing.  After  the  Revolutionary  War, 
a lottery  was  used  to  repair  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  war.  Washington  and 
Jefferson  depended  on  lotteries  to 
fund  the  development  of  the  new 
nation.9 

Even  in  these  early  times,  at  the 
birth  of  our  country,  controversy 
raged  over  how  appropriate  it  was  to 
utilize  lotteries.  Then  and  now,  many 
citizens  have  considered  lotteries  to  be 
a form  of  tax.  Thomas  Jefferson,  on 
the  other  hand,  stated,  “A  lottery  is  a 
salutary  instrument  and  a (tax)  laid  on 
the  willing  only,  that  is  to  say,  on  those 
who  can  risk  the  price  of  a ticket  with- 
out sensible  injury,  for  the  possibility 
of  a higher  prize.”10 

Colonial  lotteries  were  modeled 
after  the  English  lotteries  and  were 
used  to  fund  public  improvements. 
Lotteries  have  even  been  used  by 
some  of  the  foremost  institutions  of 


higher  learning  in  the  country. 
Between  1750  and  1772,  revenues 
from  lotteries  were  used  to  construct 
buildings  on  the  campuses  of  Colum- 
bia, Harvard  and  Dartmouth.  Not 
all  American  citizens,  however, 
believed  the  lottery  was  an  appropri- 
ate way  to  fund  public  works.  In 
1762,  for  example,  the  Pennsylvania 
Provincial  Assembly  declared  that 
lotteries  promoted  laziness,  led  to 
moral  decay  and  hurt  trade.11 

Lotteries  continued  to  gain  popu- 
larity nevertheless  in  the  1800s, 
mainly  because  this  was  the  only 
form  of  gambling  available  to  most 
people.  However,  problems  arose  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19TH  century,  as 
lotteries  went  nationwide  with  very 
little  or  no  regulations.  By  1830, 
most  states  had  outlawed  the  lotter- 
ies completely  because  of  misuse. 

Yet  for  several  years  following  the 
Civil  War,  lotteries  were  used  to  fund 
the  reconstruction  of  the  South.11  By 
1868,  postmasters  were  banned  from 
selling  lottery  tickets,  and  the  mail 
system  could  no  longer  be  used  to 
transfer  lottery  material. 

But  the  changes  in  the  law  did  not 
stop  one  of  the  most  successful  lotteries 
ever  in  America  from  running.  In  many 
ways,  this  lottery  was  an  early  form  of 
the  now  famous  Powerball.'3  Follow- 
ing the  Civil  War,  the  Louisiana  Lottery 
Company  obtained  from  the  state  legis- 
lature a 25-year  charter,  which  was 
effective  from  Jan.  1,  1869  to  raise 
money  for  a New  Orleans  charitable 
hospital.  After  25  years,  the  company 
grew  tremendously  wealthy,  politically 
powerful,  and  corrupt.  The  Louisiana 
Lottery  was  the  last  major  lottery  in 
this  country  for  almost  75  years.19 

Lotteries,  however,  started  to 
make  a comeback  in  1934  when  raf- 
fles and  prize  drawings  were  again 
legalized.  With  the  passage  of  the 


Small  Lotteries  and  Gaming  Act  of 
1956,  charities  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  lottery  business.  The  first 
state-operated  lottery  of  the  20TH 
century  was  started  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  196475  As  mentioned  earlier, 
this  has  grown  to  38  state  lotteries 
with  more  considering  lotteries  every 
day.  According  to  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  (1994  figures),  total  income 
from  lotteries  topped  $26  billion  dol- 
lars, with  prizes  of  more  than  $15 
billion  and  generated  state  revenue  of 
over  $10  billion.16 

While  the  growth  of  lotteries  has 
been  astounding,  there  appears  to  be  an 
end  in  sight.  Fiscal  1998  lottery  sales 
only  increased  four  percent,  and  for  the 
last  three  years,  lottery  sales  have 
shown  only  single  digit  growth.  Has 
the  American  public  finally  reached  a 
saturation  point  with  gambling?  This 
question  is  not  as  difficult  to  answer  as 
it  appears.  The  American  public  is  just 
finding  more  ways  to  gamble.  Each 
year,  more  and  more  states  allow 
casino-style  gaming.  The  total  dollars 
wagered  are  continually  increasing,  but 
the  gambling  pie  is  being  sliced  into 
more  and  more  pieces.17  It’s  not  just  lot- 
teries anymore. 

To  understand  the  lottery,  we  must 
first  look  at  who  plays  it.  Many  crit- 
ics argue  that  only  poor  Americans 
play  these  games,  and  hence  the  lot- 
tery is  a burden  on  them.  But  in 
1997,  the  Washington  Post  commis- 
sioned a study  to  determine  lottery 
demographics.  The  results  indicated 
that  middle  income  Americans  play 
the  lottery  much  more  often  than 
either  the  poor  or  the  wealthy. 

Two-out-of-three  households  with 
incomes  between  $25,000  and  $50,000 
play  lotteries  at  least  once  a year.  One- 
out-of-four  play  at  least  once  per 
month.  And  three-out-of-four  house- 
holds with  incomes  between  $45,000 
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These  tickets  were  issued  by  a Resolution  of  Congress  in  Philadelphia  on  November  18,  1776. 
This  was  the  only  U.S.  government  lottery. 


and  $65,000  play  at  least  once  a year, 
with  more  than  a third  reporting  they 
play  at  least  once  a month. 

Only  half  of  the  people  with 
incomes  less  than  $25,000  said  they 
never  played,  and  about  half  of  those 
with  incomes  over  $65,000  answered 
the  same.'8 

Lotteries  in  Amerca  have  come  a 
long  way  since  the  little  settlement  of 
Jamestown,  which  raised  half  of  its 
operating  budget  by  using  a lottery. 
Despite  an  apparent  leveling  off  of  lot- 
tery participation,  it  appears  that  lot- 
teries are  here  to  stay  and  have  become 


a government  “business”  that  operates 
at  a profit  and  returns  money  to  help 
offset  our  tax  burden.  133 
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Everybody  Needs  A Nest  Egg 


Laperruque's  "Nest  Egg"  sculptures  are  delicately  balanced  pyramids  of  real 
eggs  on  which  images  of  actual  American  and  International  currencies,  stocks  and 
bonds  have  been  printed.  Every  sculpture  is  displayed  in  a nest  under  a glass  dome. 
Each  sculpture  is  hand-built,  unique  and  is  dated,  signed  and  numbered  (except  for 
single  eggs).  The  Nest  Eggs  are  available  in  four  sizes  - singles,  small  with  4 eggs, 
medium  with  10  and  large  with  approximately  20  eggs.  These  unique  copyrighted 
photo-sculptures  are  perfect  for  corporate  and  executive  gifts. 

Available  through 

R.  M.  Smythe  & Co.  Financial  Collectables  Gallery  - 212-943-1880 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History  - 212-908-4110 
Short  Hills  Art  Gallery  - 973-379-5577 
CBL  Fine  Art  Gallery  - 973-736-7776 

To  license  this  and  other  images  of  the  Nest  Egg  for  corporate  advertising  please  contact: 

G2  Productions,  Inc  RO.  Box  101  Short  Hills,  NJ  07078  973-912-0572 
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Today’s  Financial  News  is  Tomorrow’s  Financial  History 


Lou  Dobbs,  host  of  Moneyline  News  Hour  and  president  of  CNN fn  (the  financial 
network),  discussed  his  experiences  in  the  financial  news  industry  with  Museum 
Founder  and  Chairman  John  Herzog  in  CNN’s  New  York  office  on  February  2.  The 
following  interview  was  part  of  that  discussion. 


John  Herzog:  What  stories  have 
excited  you  the  most  as  a reporter — as 
a person  bringing  financial  news  to 
the  public? 

Lou  Dobbs:  The  truth  is  that  covering 
business  has  always  been  an  exciting 
career.  The  day-in  and  day-out  has 
never  been  routine.  It  has  always  been 
a fascinating  marketplace,  in  terms  of 
equities,  bonds  and  commodities. 
Business  and  commerce  itself  has 
always  fascinated  me,  and  the  greatest 
excitement  to  me,  in  my  career,  was 
the  beginning  of  what  was  Moneyline 
and  became  the  Moneyline  News 
Hour.  When  Ted  (Turner)  made  the 
decision  that  we  were  going  to  cover 


business  every  night  of  every  weekday, 
which  had  never  been  done  before, 
that  was  very  exciting. 

The  stories  themselves  that  I’ve 
found  fascinating  have  been  the  boom 
of  the  ’80s  from  1982  and  the  Crash 
of  ’87,  when  journalists  first  realized 
that  yes,  there  is  a global  economy  and 
there  is  a global  connectivity  amongst 
markets.  The  Crash  of 
’87  demonstrated  that  for  everyone  to 
see.  The  go-go  period  of  banking  in 
the  ’80s,  the  Savings  and  Loan  crisis, 
and  the  Japanese  bubble  were  excit- 
ing. People  forget  about  the  Asian 
miracle  and  the  Asian  tigers  that  now 
are  in  such  profound  crisis.  Their 
boom  period  was  tremendously  excit- 


ing. Those  are  stories  that  come  to 
mind  quickly. 

Another  is  the  struggle  for  the 
strength  of  capital  for  balance  sheet 
strength  in  this  country.  People  for- 
get that  in  the  1980s,  that  was  hardly 
assured,  and  they  take  for  granted 
the  strength  of  our  balance  sheets  in 
this  country  today.  They  forget 
about  the  ’70s  and  the  ’80s  and  what 
went  into  that. 

The  competitive  contest  between 
and  amongst  Japan,  Germany  and 
the  United  States — the  struggle  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  to  realign 
national  priorities  seems  to  almost 
have  happened  as  a matter  of  quiet 
revolution.  But  it  was  truly  revolu- 
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tionary  to  the  point  that  today  we’re 
in  a so-called  new  paradigm,  which 
people  first  started  advancing  to 
years  ago.  People  completely  dis- 
counted and  dismissed  the  Asian  eco- 
nomic crisis  of  ’97.  And  now,  as  we 
look  at  the  economy  booming,  this 
economy  continues  to  confound 
everyone,  as  does  its  markets. 

Covering  over  the  past  two  decades 
the  U.S.  economy,  in  particular — its 
strength,  its  resilience,  and  all  that  it 
has  endured — with  profound  ruptures 
in  national  leadership,  in  both  the 
White  House  and  Congress.  Also,  the 
ideological  contest  between  conser- 
vatism and  liberalism  and  watching 
the  Soviet  Union’s  Marxist-Leninism 
collapse  as  ideological  and  geopoliti- 
cal counterparts  countervailing  forces 
to  free  market  democracy  and  to  the 
United  States.  These  are  exciting  sto- 
ries, and  that’s  been  my  career. 

JH:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  real- 
ity of  speculators  being  able  to  actu- 
ally alter  the  value  of  the  currency 


markets? 

LD:  One  size  hardly  fits  all  in  this 
world-wide  economy,  and  this  cer- 
tainly applies  to  currency  markets,  as 
well.  Currency  markets  are  not  partic- 
ularly different,  in  my  mind,  than 
equities  markets  that  require  trans- 
parency. They  require  free-flow  of 
information  and  an  unrestricted 
capacity  for  transaction.  The  fact  is 
that  speculators  have  a role.  They 
have  a role  in  currency  markets,  they 
have  a role  in  commodities  markets, 
and  they  have  a role  in  equities  mar- 
kets. They  provide  liquidity,  transition 
and  efficiency. 

Well-run  governments,  well-admin- 
istered governments,  regulated 
economies,  and  transparent  and  well- 
regulated  banking  systems  needn't 
fear  speculators  in  terms  of  their  cur- 
rencies. One  of  the  great  lessons  I 
hope  that  our  friends  all  around  the 
world  have  learned  in  the  merging 
markets  and  the  merging  economies  is 
that  what  has  happened  has  not  been 
an  I.M.F.  (International  Monetary 


Fund)  dictate  about  how  one  runs  an 
economy  or  how  one  runs  a banking 
system.  These  are  market  imperatives. 
This  is  an  insistence  from  the  market- 
place itself  that  demands  that 
Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Thailand  and 
other  economies  and  governments  join 
in  a sensible  combination  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  They  require  responsible 
regulation,  transparency  in  terms  of 
their  banking  systems  and  banking 
institutions,  and  there’s  no  substitute 
for  it.  To  blame  speculators  I think  is 
to  miss  the  mark  altogether. 

JH:  How  would  you  describe  the  dif- 
ference between  the  markets  you  saw 
in  1980,  when  you  first  came  to  CNN, 
and  the  markets  we  have  today? 

LD:  First,  there  are  far  more  of  them. 
I don’t  have  the  exact  count,  but  the 
number  of  investment  instruments 
and  vehicles  available  has  to  be 
somewhere  near  2-3,000  fold  from 
what  was  available.  We  tend,  in  this 
country,  to  take  our  markets  for 
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granted.  They  are  so  well- 
regulated,  in  terms  of  self- 
regulation and  in  terms  of 
governmental  regulation, 
whether  that  be  the  SEC 
(Securities  &C  Exchange 
Commission)  or  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  board 
overseeing  its  specialists 
and  its  trading.  These  are 
wonderfully  secure  markets. 

They  are  even  more  secure 
today,  thanks  to  the  deter- 
mination and  will  of  those 
responsible  for  them — the 
NYSE  and  the  NASD. 

[Regulation  is  responsible 
for]  the  prosperity  that 
we’ve  enjoyed,  if  you  look 
over  the  last  two  decades  at 
what  these  markets  have 
endured  in  the  early  ’80s, 
when  we  had  double-digit 
interest  rates  and  double 
digit  inflation,  irresponsible  fiscal  pol- 
icy and  run-away  deficits  to  today  in 
the  so-called  new  economy.  These 
markets  are  representative  of  a far- 
improved  economy.  There’s  no  ques- 
tion that  the  prices  in  our  markets  are, 
by  any  standard,  inflated.  Whether 
that  is  ultimately  judged  by  the  mar- 
ketplace to  be  a good  or  bad  thing, 
we’ll  have  to  wait  another  while  to 
see.  But  these  markets  won’t  be 
responding  to  your  judgement  or  my 
judgement  about  what  is  an  appropri- 
ate valuation  or  an  appropriate  price 
level.  That’s  the  wonder  of  these  mar- 
kets— to  make  that  determination. 

The  greatest  thing  is  the  greater 
participation  of  all  of  us  in  these  mar- 
ket places,  and  the  prosperity  that  has 
led  to  that  participation  I think  is  crit- 
ically important  to  a mature  political 
direction  for  our  society  as  well.  Peo- 
ple understand  how  tax  policy  in 
Washington  and  public  policy  made  in 
their  state  houses  can  influence  their 
way  of  life  and  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing, as  it  relates  to  the  economy  and  to 
the  markets.  I think  we’re  living  in  a 
halcyon  period  in  terms  of  our  society 


better  understanding  the  relationship 
between  material  well-being,  quality 
of  life,  and  the  political  direction  of 
the  country.  The  progress  is  nothing 
short  of  spectacular. 

JH:  What  is  your  vision  for  CNN  frit 


LD:  For  the  past  three  years, 
we’ve  created  a brand  in  the 
marketplace.  We’ve  more 
than  doubled  our  distribu- 
tion on  television,  and  we’ve 
created  a brand  on  the  web 
that’s  second  to  none.  We  are 
the  most  visited  business 
news  site  on  the  world  wide 
web.  CNNfn.com  is  the  most 
profitable  news  site  on  the 
web — business  or  otherwise. 
Our  challenge  is  to  keep  pace 
with  the  technological 
advances  that  allow  us  to 
achieve  greater  excellence,  in 
terms  of  our  coverage  of 
markets,  of  business,  and  of 
the  economies  around  the 
world.  At  the  same  time,  to 
keep  pace  with  technology 
that  allows  us  to  do  more 
interesting  production  that 
will  give  us  greater  access  to  more 
users.  So  these  are  really  the  chal- 
lenges. Everyone  who  runs  a television 
network  or  website  wants  to  have  5.5 
billion  people  watching  their  network 
and  using  their  website.  Sign  us  up  for 
that  as  well.  03 
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Who  says  lightning  doesn't  strike 
twice  in  the  same  spot? 

Strike  one:  1993.  Ernst  revolution- 
izes clearing  with  EPS"-Ernst's 
Paperless  Solution.  Suddenly,  nothing 
is  the  same. 

Strike  two:  1997.  Ernst  introduces 
ENX™-Ernst  Network  Xpress  that  puts 
you  and  your  clients  in  the  forefront  of 
trading  technology. 

Internet  Trading.  Touchtone  Trading. 

ENX™  is  a model  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  You  sign  up  for  it;  your 
clients  get  an  Internet  trading  site  with 
your  company's  logo  and  color  theme, 
with  the  full  functionality  of  trading. 


account  inquiry,  quotes/news,  and 
research  retrieval.  The  theory  is  to 
keep  your  valued  customers  with  the 
best  and  the  latest.  And  to  add  new 
ones  who,  more  and  more,  insist  on  this 
technology. 

Another  important  aspect  of  ENX™ 
is  touchtone  trading:  your  customers 
can  make  trades,  get  quotes  and  make 
account  inquiries  by  simply  pushing  a 
few  telephone  buttons. 

A Big  Idea  for  Small  Offices. 

ENX  has  another  element  as  well. 
Any  correspondent  or  correspondent 
branch  office  that  does  not  want  to 
incur  the  expense  of  maintaining  a ded- 


icated line,  can  have  access  to  Ernst  on- 
line, 24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week-  to 
enter  trades,  quickly  check  multiple 
account  balances,  retrieve  news  and 
quotes  and  gel  other  information.  It's  a 
cost-efficient  system  for  small  firms 
that  provides  all  the  technology  and 
sophistication  of  the  big  firms. 

Call  our  CEO,  Bill  Behrens,  at 
1-800-48  ERNST  and  see  what's  next, 
now.  Or  visit  us  at  our  Internet  site: 
http://www.ernst-co.com. 

Ernst 

^Company 

The  company  that  works  for  you. 
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Hamilton’s  Great  Experiment 


The  Society  for  Establishing 
Useful 

-^Manufactures 


By  Russell  Roberts 
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Above:  1792  subscription  agreement  for  1 share. 


Background:  The  Great  Falls  seen  from 
Harry  B.  Haines  Overlook  Park 
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In  July  1778,  George  Washington,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  his 
aide-de-camp  Colonel  James  McHenry,  and  Colonel  Alexander 
Hamilton  took  a break  in  the  midst  of  the  American  Revolution 
have  a picnic.  The  place  they  chose  to  enjoy  their  “modest  recast 
of  cold  hafn,j;ongue  and  biscuits  was  near  the  Passaic  Falls 

northern  New  Jersey. 


All  photos  courtesy  of  Great  Falls  Visitor  Center 
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Woods,  printer.  ■ 
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Above:  Printed  SUM  lottery  tickets 
Right:  Alexander  Hamilton  statue  at  overlook 


The  soldiers  could  hardly  have 
picked  a more  bucolic  spot  to  get 
away  from  the  worries  of  the  war.  The 
only  sign  of  civilization  was  a small 
town  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  falls, 
consisting  of  just  10  homes,  a tavern, 
and  a main  street  called  “Peace  and 
Plenty  Lane.”  It  was,  wrote  McHenry, 
a “cheerful”  time. 

The  next  time  Hamilton  visited  the 
Passaic  Falls,  the  economic  future  of 
the  United  States  would  be  at  stake. 

Man  Versus  Machine 
Eleven  years  later,  having  won  the 
war,  President  Washington  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Hamilton  were 
trying  to  secure  peace  by  placing  their 
young  nation  on  a firm  footing  within 
the  international  community.  Both 
realized  that  the  United  States  had  to 
develop  more  industrial  capability,  so 
that  it  wouldn’t  be  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources  for  manufactured  goods. 


As  Washington  wrote  in  1789,  “the 
greatest  and  most  important  object  of 
internal  concern  ...  are  manufactures 
and  inland  navigation.” 

Accordingly,  on  Jan.  15,  1790,  the 
House  of  Representatives  directed 
Hamilton  to  prepare  a report  on  man- 
ufactures, “particularly  the  means  of 
promoting  such  as  will  tend  to  render 
the  United  States  independent  of  for- 
eign nations  for  military  and  other 
supplies.” 

Hamilton  was  certainly  the  right 
man  for  the  job.  He  fervently  believed 
in  using  the  federal  government’s 
power  to  build  a strong  national  econ- 
omy based  on  business  and  industry. 

This  view  was  the  opposite  of  that 
held  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  others, 
who  favored  an  agrarian  economy. 
“Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most 
valuable  citizens,  the  most  independent, 
the  most  virtuous,”  Jefferson  said. 

To  Hamilton,  the  idea  that  a nation 


Opposite  page  top:  SUM  hydroelectric  plant  at 
the  foot  of  the  falls,  1913 
Bottom  left:  The  1879  Rogers  Locomotive 
administration  building  on  Spruce  Street 
Bottom  right:  SUM  wrought  iron  sign  near 
the  falls 


of  farmers  could  compete  against  the 
economic  might  of  industrialized 
Europe  was  hopelessly  naive.  In  the 
Report  ott  Manufactures  he  submitted 
to  Congress,  Hamilton  pleaded  for 
government  intervention  in  manufac- 
turing. “In  what  can  it  [the  public 
purse]  be  so  useful,  as  in  prompting 
and  improving  the  efforts  of  indus- 
try?” he  wrote.  Hamilton  proposed 
that  the  federal  government  spend  $1 
million,  two  percent  of  the  national 
debt,  to  build  a “national  manufac- 
tory.” 

Although  this  idea  was  rejected  by 
Congress,  Hamilton  had  no  intention 
of  abandoning  it.  If  public  financing 
would  not  work,  Hamilton  would 
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build  his  national  manufactory  with 
private  funds.  Thus,  the  Society  for 
Establishing  Useful  Manufactures 
(SUM)  was  born. 

The  SUM 

In  August  1791,  Hamilton,  his  friend 
and  financial  speculator  William  Duer, 
and  four  others  met  in  New 
Brunswick,  NJ  to  draft  the  SUM 
prospectus.  It  called  for  an  initial  cap- 
italization of  $500,000,  raised  by  sell- 
ing corporate  stock,  that  would  be 
used  as  seed  money  to  build  factories, 
buy  machines,  and  hire  workers. 

The  SUM  was  to  have  13  directors, 
including  a governor  and  deputy  gover- 
nor. The  number  of  votes  for  each 
stockholder  was  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  shares  held.  However,  nei- 
ther the  United  States  nor  any  state  that 
held  stock  would  have  more  than  100 
votes.  By  stipulating  that  the  SUM’s 
capital  stock  consist  largely  of  govern- 
ment bonds  and  shares  in  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  Hamilton  was  tying 
together  manufacturing,  the  federal 
government  and  SUM  stockholders. 

The  SUM  got  off  to  a rousing  start. 
Thanks  to  Duer’s  connections, 
$600,000  worth  of  stock  was  sold, 
including  $25,000  to  a group  of  Dutch 
bankers.  The  SUM  charter,  shepherded 
by  New  Jersey  Governor  (and  SUM 
stockholder)  William  Paterson  through 
the  state  legislature,  was  the  sweet- 
heart deal  of  the  century.  It  granted 
tax-exempt  status  to  the  SUM  and  its 
property.  State  taxes,  however,  would 
have  to  be  paid  after  the  first  10  years. 
The  SUM  could  govern  its  own  lands, 
condemn  other  property  for  its  use, 
and  hold  lotteries  to  raise  revenue.  The 
corporation  also  had  exclusive  domain 
over  the  Passaic  River,  meaning  that  it 
controlled  a critical  water  supply  for 
much  of  northern  New  Jersey.  The 
SUM  chose  a site  near  the  Passaic  Falls 
for  the  venture,  so  they  could  harness 


the  falls’  tremendous  waterpower. 
They  named  the  site  Paterson,  after 
New  Jersey’s  governor. 

Disaster 

Unfortunately,  this  good  beginning 
was  no  guarantee  of  success.  Things 
began  to  go  wrong  for  the  SUM  when 
William  Duer  was  named  governor. 
This  critical  lack  of  judgment  came 
back  to  haunt  the  corporation  when 
Duer’s  shady  financial  schemes  shat- 
tered early  in  1792,  landing  him  in 
jail,  tarnishing  the  SUM,  and  igniting 
a national  economic  collapse.  With 
Duer  went  at  least  $10,000  of  SUM 
money  earmarked  for  machinery  and 
workers,  as  well  as  an  undisclosed 
amount  of  corporate  funds  he  had 
“borrowed”  to  finance  his  specula- 
tions. Other  SUM  directors  who  had 
given  money  to  Duer  also  found  them- 
selves suddenly  bankrupt. 

Without  government  aid,  and  with 
private  investment  drying  up,  the 
SUM  teetered  on  the  brink  of  insol- 
vency. Into  the  breach  leaped  Hamil- 
ton, not  willing  to  let  his  dream  die. 
He  personally  inspected  factory  sites, 
arranged  loans,  lent  money  out  of  his 
own  pocket  to  buy  machinery,  and 
hired  Pierre  L’Enfant,  the  architect  of 
Washington,  DC,  to  design  Paterson. 

But  Hamilton’s  herculean  efforts 
were  not  enough.  The  SUM  was  con- 
stantly under-capitalized,  L’Enfant 
proved  a disaster  and  was  fired,  and 
skilled  workers  were  few  and  far 
between  in  agrarian  America. 
Although  a few  factories  were  built, 
Paterson  was  hardly  the  vibrant  indus- 
trial complex  that  Hamilton  had  envi- 
sioned. In  1796,  the  factories  were 
abandoned  and  Paterson  became  a 
virtual  ghost  town. 

Aftermath 

Hamilton’s  great  dream  had  ended  in 
failure  ...  or  had  it? 


The  SUM  lay  moribund  until  1809, 
five  years  after  Hamilton’s  death, 
when  Roswell  Colt  became  governor 
and  again  began  building  factories. 
When  the  War  of  1812  cut  off  Euro- 
pean manufactures  to  the  U.S.,  goods 
from  Paterson  factories  filled  the  void. 
Hamilton  had  been  proven  correct; 
America  needed  an  industrial-based 
economy  to  protect  itself  from 
Europe’s  volatility.  As  Paterson  flour- 
ished to  become  an  industrial  giant,  it 
led  the  way  toward  a reordering  of 
American  economic  priorities. 

Because  of  to  its  vast  manufactur- 
ing capabilities,  Paterson  attracted  not 
just  industrialists,  but  dreamers;  the 
repeating  revolver,  the  submarine,  the 
locomotive,  and  the  engine  for 
Charles  Lindbergh’s  airplane  “Spirit 
of  St.  Louis”  all  came  from  Paterson. 

Through  it  all,  the  SUM  remained 
lord  and  master  of  Paterson,  thanks  to 
its  ironclad  charter  and  political  influ- 
ence on  the  local  and  state  levels.  Unfor- 
tunately, abuses  of  power — such  as 
charging  Paterson  residents  exorbitant 
rates  for  water  while  not  paying  taxes 
on  its  lands- — and  corruption  permeated 
the  corporation,  leading  to  public  revul- 
sion and  resentment  of  its  vast  power. 

Finally,  public  pressure  and  a 
reformist  political  climate  caught  up 
to  the  SUM,  and  it  dissolved  in  1846. 
Today,  only  members  left  of  this  sin- 
gular entity  in  American  economic 
history.  1X3 

Russell  Roberts  is  a full-time  freelance 
writer  whose  work  has  appeared  in 
more  than  ijo  national  and  regional 
publications.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
seven  non-fiction  books,  and  he 
resides  in  Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 
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Five  Websites  for  Financial  History  Buffs 


By  Jim  Romeo 


The  Internet  has  arrived.  And  sooner  or  later  you’ll  hop  on  that  the  information  super  highway — if  you 
haven’t  done  so  already. 

Just  where  did  the  “Internet”  come  from  anyway ? It  began  in  the  1960s  as  a U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
communication  network.  Soon  after,  university  researchers  and  professors  began  to  use  it  to  communicate  with 
others  in  their  fields.  Internet  use  really  took  off  in  the  early  1990s  with  the  arrival  of  the  web,  which  made  it 
easier  to  find  and  view  information  online.  Today,  millions  of  people,  throughout  the  world,  are  connected  to 
the  Internet.  No  one  person,  country,  organization,  or  company  is  in  charge  of  the  Internet;  it  is  growing  and 
being  changed  by  its  users  every  day. 

For  financial  history  aficionados,  the  Internet  is  a great  place  to  learn  and  further  understand  some  fasci- 
nating information  from  some  great  websites.  While  there  is  a virtual  universe  of  websites  to  choose  from, 
I have  chosen  five  that  you’ll  want  to  further  investigate  to  enhance  your  understanding  of  financial  history. 


The  Library  of  Congress  Home  Page 

http://www.loc.gov/ 

Chock  full  of  interesting  information  of  all  kinds,  the 
Library’s  collections  include  many  textual  and  photographic 
references  about  hanks,  financial  leaders,  the  U.S.  stock 
market,  the  Great  Depression,  and  government. 

One  collection  of  stories  on  this  site  is  the  Federal  Writers 
Project,  American  Life  Histories.  This  is  an  archive  of  inter- 
views developed  during  the  1930s  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration to  keep  writers  employed  by  documenting  American 
history  through  interviews  with  ordinary  Americans.  Here 
you’ll  find  accounts  of  the  stock  market  crash  of  ’29,  the 
Great  Depression,  and  stories  in  and  around  banks  of  early 
20TH  century  America.  If  you’re  able  to  hear  audio  on  your 
computer,  the  Library  also  offers  recorded  interviews. 

Of  particular  note  is  an  interview  with  George  Mehales,  a 
Greek  restauranteur  in  Spartanburg,  SC.  Interviewed  in  1938, 
he  describes  his  experience  in  stock  market  investing  in  1929. 

“Trouble  hit  me  hard  during  the  last  day  of  October  of 
that  year.  I had  become  so  interested  with  the  market  that  I 
let  my  own  business  go  down.  I wasn’t  there  half  the  time.  I need  my  own  place  of  business  as  a place  to  hang  around  in. 
Business  dropped  off,  but  I didn’t  care  ’cause  I was  making  plenty  of  money  in  the  market. 
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"During  the  last  days  of  October,  my  stocks  began  to  drop.  I was  gambling  on  the  margin.  My  brother  called  me  and 
told  me  I would  have  to  put  up  more  cash.  I went  to  the  bank  and  put  up  all  the  cash  I had  in  the  bank  with  my  brother. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  things  would  soon  get  better.  I sent  a telegram  to  my  brother  and  he  sent  me  $1,000. 1 had  about  $5,000 
invested.  On  that  day  of  October  29,  they  told  me  I needed  more.” 

And  there’s  more  on  this  website— much  more,  in  fact.  One  may  read  Alexander  Hamilton’s  letters,  photos  of  banks  that 
exhibit  early  American  architecture,  the  debates  in  the  several  state  conventions  on  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion with  specific  references  to  banks  and  banking,  and  early  photos  of  New  York’s  financial  district  and  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  between  1900  and  1910. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a great  site  to  stimulate  your  thinking  and  find  what  you’re  looking  for. 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Home  Page 

http:// www.  nvse.  com 


N* *t*it*  ^ | http  / /ww  nj s»  com/" 


NYSE 

The  NYSE 
Market  Information 
Listed  Companies 
International  View 
Market  Regulation 
Education 
Merchandise 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

The  world  puts  its  stock  in  us! 


Colorful  and  informative,  this  site  is  loaded  with  financial 
information  for  those  with  an  interest  in  market  dynamics, 
technology  and  the  workings  of  the  financial  center  of  the 
universe.  In  addition  to  fact-packed  links  to  listed  compa- 
nies, a financial  glossary  and  an  overview  on  investing,  vis- 
itors to  this  site  will  find  some  of  the  most  complete  and 
interesting  history  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Of  note  is  its  his- 
torical perspective,  which  includes  a timeline  of  events,  tech- 
nology, trading  and  regulation  structure.  Its  events  timeline 
begins  in  1653  when  “a  12-foot-high  wood  stockade  is 
erected  across  lower  Manhattan  from  river  to  river  to  pro- 
tect Dutch  settlers  from  attacks  by  the  British  and  Indians.” 

Learn  about  the  auction  market,  how  a stock  is  bought 
and  sold,  and  how  the  trading  floor  works.  This  is  a great 
site  for  neophytes  and  know-it-alls  alike. 


United  States  Treasury  Home  Page 

http://www.treas.gov/ 

• A!** //-»» / 1 This  is  no  small  site!  You’ll  find  succinct  explanations  of 

how  U.S.  government  bills  are  paid,  and  how  currency, 
stamps  and  coins  are  created  and  regulated.  Supervising 
thrifts  and  national  banks,  protecting  the  President  and 
paying  your  taxes  are  only  a fraction  of  the  content  found 
at  this  site.  It’s  certainly  a worthwhile  bookmark  for  anyone 
with  an  interest  in  financial  history. 

This  site  contains  information  for  the  whole  family. 
You’ll  discover  a Treasury  Kids  Page,  the  Learning  Vault 
and  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  Kids’  Page,  as 
well  as  publications  of  the  Treasury,  links  to  the  Treasury 
Historical  Association,  and  even  a virtual  tour  of  the  Trea- 
sury building  in  Washington,  DC. 
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Invest-O-Rama! — Directory  of  Scripophily 


http://www.investorama.com/scripopb.shtml 


This  is  a directory  of  many  other  sites  related  to  scripophily, 
the  avocation  of  collecting  stock  and  bond  certificates,  with 
nearly  zo  links  to  dealers  and  collectors’  home  pages.  It  is  a 
must  for  collectors  of  scripophily. 

Some  of  these  links  are  a story  unto  themselves.  You’ll 
find  The  International  Bond  and  Share  Society,  a worldwide 
society  of  collectors  and  dealers  that  aims  to  encourage  and 
develop  all  aspects  of  the  collection  and  study  of  historic 
bonds  and  shares.  You’ll  also  find  Frame-A-Stock,  a com- 
pany that  allows  you  to  purchase  just  one  share  of  stock  for 
yourself  or  as  a gift. 

Through  this  site,  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  a variety  of 
catalogs  of  certificates,  auctions  and  price  lists.  This  is  a 
worthwhile  site  to  bookmark. 


The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 

http-J/www.  bep.  treas.gov/ 


And  finally,  of  course,  the  Museum  of  American  Finan- 
cial History,  at  www.financialhistory.org,  is  a must-see, 
as  well. 

Jim  Romeo  is  a freelance  writer  based  in  Chesapeake, 
Virginia.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Autograph  Source 
Book.  For  details,  contact  the  author  at  1008  Weeping 
Willow  Drive,  Chesapeake,  VA  23322. 


This  link,  from  the  U.S.  Treasury’s  home  page,  deserves  spe- 
cial attention.  Here’s  where  you’ll  find  a fascinating  history 
of  currency  and  coinage,  stamps  and  counterfeiting.  Of  note 
is  the  Bureau’s  abundant  trivia. 

Search  hard  enough  through  this  site  and  you’ll  find 
shredded  currency  for  sale,  a word  from  Alan  Greenspan, 
announcements  of  new  currency  designs,  currency  facts, 
and  more. 
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Nicholas  BiddleP 
Andrew  Jackson 

in  the  Case  of 

the  555MNGICC  Bank 

By  K.C.  Tessendorf 


Andrew  Jackson  and  Nicholas  Biddle 


In  1791,  Congress  overrode 
states’  rights  guardians  by  chartering 
for  20  years  a king-size  Bank  of  the 
United  States  (BUS),  at  Philadelphia,  to 
be  funded  by  a $10  million  public  stock 
offering.  President  Washington  dubi- 
ously signed  on  at  Treasury  Secretary 
Alexander  Hamilton’s  insistence;  and 
as  a quasi-federal  overseer  of  American 
banking,  the  BUS  was  effective  and 
profitable  throughout  its  term. 

Though  the  state  bank  lobby  and 
anti-federalists  defeated  the  bank’s 
recharter  appeal  in  1811,  financial 
turmoil  during  the  War  of  1812  led  to 
the  birth  of  the  Second  BUS  in  18  r 6, 


funded  publicly  with  $35  million.  But 
its  first  president  was  weak  and 
clumsy,  allowing  inflationary  credit  to 
soar  in  western  lands,  then  overcor- 
recting with  specie  demand  that 
caused  western  banking  hardship.  He 
was  replaced  in  1819. 

Nicholas  Biddle,  33,  proud  and 
showy  scion  of  an  important  line  of 
Philadelphia  aristocrats  became  presi- 
dent, and  Biddle’s  BUS  smoothly  suc- 
ceeded in  its  admonitory  and  profit- 
making roles,  flourishing  through  the 
Presidential  election  of  1828— which 
halted  at  six  the  progression  of  eastern 
patrician  Presidents. 


Out  of  the  West  rode  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  62,  original  born-in-a-log-cabin, 
man-of-the-people  President  who, 
reinforced  by  popularity,  would  force 
levers  of  executive  power  as  no  other 
had  done.  “Old  Hickory”  did  not 
know  national  finance,  but  he  held 
severe  views  anyway.  He  distrusted  all 
banks,  disliked  folding  money,  and 
favored  disenfranchising  moneyed 
aristocrats.  The  BUS  was  early  in  the 
gunsight  of  Jackson  and,  especially, 
his  roughhewn  advisors. 

However,  the  Jacksonians  did  not 
strike,  and  eventually  Nicholas  Biddle 
went  round  to  offer  a justification  and 
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negotiate  with  the  President.  Possibly 
he  appeared  at  the  White  House  “in  his 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  yellow 
nankeen  pantaloons,  canary-colored 
gloves  and  glossy  beaver;”  certainly  he 
impressed  as  an  aristocrat’s  aristocrat. 

Jackson  adopted  a cat-and-mouse 
pose.  Magnanimously  courteous,  “Old 
Hickory”  admitted  to  a general  aver- 
sion to  banks  (though  he  did  his  per- 
sonal banking  at  BUS),  “since  1 read  a 
book  about  the  South  Sea  Bubble.” 
Banking  was  also  a state  function — not 
a federal  one.  Certainly  BUS  should 
not  be  rechartered  in  1836,  but  he  did 
not  breathe  fire.  Biddle  went  away 
wondering  certain  the  present  Con- 
gress would  vote  recharter;  but  after 
the  next  election? 

Biddle  talked  with  Henry  Clay,  who 
would  oppose  Jackson  in  1832.  It  was 
decided,  since  BUS  was  popular  with 
everyone  but  Jacksonians  and  “red- 
dog  banks,”  to  recharter  in  the  election 
year  (four  years  before  necessity).  Per- 
haps a veto  would  not  be  dared;  and  if 
vetoed,  Clay  had  a fresh  campaign 
issue.  This  was  a mistake. 

Jackson  vetoed  and  wrote  a vindic- 
tive response,  but  the  Senate  could  not 
override.  The  President  campaigned 
on  dismembering  “the  monster  bank” 
with  its  25  branches,  and  Clay’s  can- 
didacy was  crushed.  “Old  Hickory” 
was  not  going  to  await  the  natural 
expiration  of  BUS  in  1836. 

“I  loathe  corruption  of  human 
nature,  and  long  for  retirement  and 
repose  at  The  Hermitage.  But  until  I can 


strangle  this  hydra  of  corruption,  I will 
not  shrink  from  my  duty,”  Jackson  said. 

Jackson  sliced  off  one  “hydra”  ten- 
tacle by  halting  government  deposits, 
and  easily  found  seven  (politically 
supportive)  state  banks  willing  to  take 
government  money.  These  “pet 
banks”  eventually  reached  100.  “Old 
Hickory”  did  not  flinch  at  the  next 
obvious  step — to  withdraw  funds. 
That  would  really  sock  it  to  them! 

But  was  it  constitutional?  Treasury 
Secretary  McLane  refused  and  was 
kicked  upstairs  to  State.  Mr.  Duane 
changed  his  mind  after  replacing 
McLane,  refused  and  was  fired.  The 
third  appointee  did  it.  The  Senate 
issued  its  first  censure — against  “Old 
Hickory.”  But  the  sky  didn’t  fall,  and 
Jackson  paid  off  the  balance  of  the 
national  debt  with  BUS  funds.  The 
federal  surplus  went  into  the  pets. 

At  Biddle’s  direction,  a besieged 
BUS  prepared  for  war  by  liquidation 
of  accounts.  Because  it  was  the  biggest 
bank,  tight  credit  and  loan  call-ins 
rocked  the  national  economy  and 
aroused  anti-BUS  bitterness.  Though 
the  tough  policy  was  loosened,  by  that 
time,  Jackson  was  rocking  the 
national  financial  vessel. 

The  President’s  aversion  to  paper 
burst  out  in  a “Specie  Circular.”  All 
payments  due  to  the  U.S.  government 
must  be  in  hard  money!  And  then, 
when  Jackson  decided  to  distribute 
the  government  surplus  to  states  for 
internal  improvements,  he  ordered 
the  pets  to  disgorge  in  specie.  Howls! 


For  few  had  enough.  “Old  Hickory” 
and  Biddle’s  defensive  BUS  didn’t 
cause  the  Panic  of  ’37,  but  they  were 
contributors. 

When  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  expired  in  1836,  Biddle  and 
numerous  stockholders  reappeared, 
phoenix-like,  in  the  huge  (state)  Bank  of 
the  United  States  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
in  the  unsettled  panic  & after  atmos- 
phere, Biddle  erred  gravely  in  a cotton 
corner.  The  price  went  down,  down. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bank  failed  in 
1841.  Biddle,  who  resigned  in  ’39,  died 
at  his  prized  estate,  Andalusia  On  The 
Delaware,  in  1844  while  he  was  depen- 
dent on  his  wife’s  family’s  income. 

It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  a financier 
against  a vindictive  President.  ED 

Bibliographical  Notes 

Robert  V.  Remini,  astute  Jacksonian 
specialist,  writes  thoroughly  about  the 
BUS  strangulation  in  Vol.  Ill  of  Jack- 
son  biography  Andrew  Jackson  and 
the  Course  of  American  Democracy 
1833-45  (1 984);  and  in  his  earlier 
Andrew  Jackson  Sc  the  Bank  War 
(1967).  Thorough  and  compassionate 
is  Thomas  P.  Govan’s  Nicholas  Biddle, 
Nationalist  and  Public  Banker  (T959J. 
Some  of  the  most  lucid  writing  on  this 
subject  is  in  Banks  and  Politics  in 
America — Bray  Hammond  (ipyy). 

The  quote  describing  Mr.  Biddle's 
attire  is  from  a contemporary  fashion 
article;  the  other  quotes  are  recorded 
in  Remini  and  Govan. 
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An  American  Dynasty  Astor$ 


By  James  Lowe 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  John  Jacob  Astor  IV, 
John  Jacob  Astor  III, 
William  Backhouse  Astor, 
and  John  Jacob  Astor,  Sr. 


A contemporary  once  described 
John  Jacob  Astor,  Sr.  (1763-1848)  as 
a person  who  exhibited  “at  best  the 
ingenious  powers  of  a self-invented 
money-making  machine.” 

Born  in  Waldorf,  Germany,  Astor 
left  his  native  land  at  age  17  with  a 
burning  resolve  to  be  successful.  He 
traveled  first  to  London,  then  to  the 
land  of  his  dreams,  America,  arriving 
in  New  York  in  1784  with  $25  in  his 
pocket.  Very  much  like  Cornelius  Van 
Derbilt,  the  bright  and  ambitious 
young  Astor  was  quick  to  seize  golden 
opportunities.  Within  a short  time,  he 
was  a major  player  in  the  fur  trade, 
seeking  out  new  frontiers  in  the  North- 
west and  Canada.  He  shipped  furs  to 
Europe  and,  in  time,  as  far  as  China. 

Utilizing  a philosophy  of  giving  the 
least  and  getting  the  most,  Astor  turned 
his  $25  investment  into  $250,000  by 
the  time  he  was  37.  With  an  uncanny 
talent  for  bargaining,  he  began  buying 
up  large  chunks  of  New  York  City  real 
estate,  which  eventually  would  form 
the  bulk  of  the  family  fortune.  Astor 
soon  became  known  as  the  “Landlord 
of  New  York.”  Among  his  holdings 
were  vast  sections  of  what  is  now  the 
midtown  business  district  of  the  city, 
which  at  that  time  were  dense  slums. 

On  a national  scale,  Astor  loaned 
money  to  the  United  States  government 
to  finance  the  War  of  1812,  and  he 
earned  handsome  profits  in  the  process. 
He  was  also  a leader  in  establishing  the 


Second  Bank  of  the  United  States.  For 
more  than  half  a century,  Astor  concen- 
trated his  tireless  energy  and  extraordi- 
nary financial  genius  on  the  art  of  mak- 
ing money.  By  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
had  attained  his  life’s  goal,  that  of 
becoming  “the  richest  man  in  America.” 

Because  of  the  mental  deficiency  of 
his  eldest  son,  J.J.  Astor  II,  Astor  left 
the  bulk  of  his  $20  million  estate  to 
another  son,  William  Backhouse  Astor 
(1792-1875).  Following  his  father’s 
guidance,  William  established  a family 
tradition  by  marrying  a socialite,  Mar- 
garet Armstrong,  daughter  of  James 
Madison’s  Secretary  of  War. 

Although  he  worked  diligently  for 
his  father  in  establishing  the  family 


estate,  William’s  function  was  hardly 
more  than  that  of  a chief  clerk.  He 
lived  in  the  shadow  of  his  father  even 
after  the  latter’s  death  and  attempted 
to  right  some  of  his  father’s  niggardly 
final  deeds.  Presumably  out  of  guilt, 
William  donated  considerable 
amounts  of  land  and  money  to  various 
causes,  including  the  Astor  Library, 
which  is  now  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  In  the  tradition  of  his  father, 
William  continued  to  invest  heavily  in 
real  estate,  and  carried  on  the  “land- 
lord tradition.”  He  bequeathed  his 
$50  million  estate  to  his  sons  J.J. 
Astor  III  and  William  B.  Astor,  Jr. 

The  third  generation  of  Astors 
began  to  branch  out  as  their  notoriety. 
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fortunes  and  tastes  for  extravagance 
grew.  William’s  eldest  son,  John  Jacob 
Astor  III  (1822-1890),  married 
prominently.  Interested  in  military 
affairs,  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  and 
was  made  a colonel,  serving  on  the 
staff  of  General  George  McClellan. 

Although  he  was  involved  in  manag- 
ing the  family  business  for  most  of  his 
life,  John  often  spoke  of  his  Army  days 
as  being  the  best  of  his  life.  His  philos- 
ophy was  that  it  is  cheaper  to  let  build- 
ings burn  down  than  it  is  to  insure 
them.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
John’s  lifestyle  changed  radically  from 
extreme  simplicity  to  great  extrava- 
gance. Even  so,  at  his  death,  he  left  a 
fortune  estimated  at  $100  million. 

William’s  second  son,  William  B. 
Astor,  Jr.  (1830-1892)  married  promi- 
nent socialite  Caroline  Schermerhorn. 
By  this  time,  the  Astors  were  consid- 
ered American  nobility,  and  Caroline 
quickly  became  the  leader  of  the  New 
York  and  Newport  society.  The  soci- 
ety term  “Four  Hundred”  originated 
from  the  number  of  guests  that  Caro- 
line could  fit  comfortably  into  the 
ballroom  of  her  Fifth  Avenue  mansion 
for  a party.  This  period  became  the 
gilded  age  for  the  Astors,  and  their 
lives  and  excesses  were  captured  in 
lurid  detail  by  the  press. 

Fourth  generation  heir  William 
Waldorf  Astor  (1848-1919),  the  son  of 
John  Jacob  Astor  III,  had  a taste  for 
intellectual  pursuits,  but  a dislike  for 
his  native  land.  For  a time,  he  built 
hotels,  erecting  the  Waldorf  section  of 
what  ultimately  became  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Empire  State  Building.  As  his  dislike 
for  America  grew,  he  moved  his  family 
to  England,  where  he  went  into  the 
newspaper  publishing  business.  After 
becoming  a British  subject  and  buying 
several  notable  estates,  he  was  made  a 
peer  (a  longtime  Astor  dream)  and 
given  the  title  “Baron  Astor.”  A British 
branch  of  the  family  had  thus  been 
established.  At  his  death,  William  W. 
left  an  estate  of  $80  million  to  his  sons, 


Waldorf  and  J.J.  Astor. 

Another  fourth  generation  heir,  John 
Jacob  Astor  IV  (1864-1912),  was 
largely  ignored  by  his  father,  William 
B.,  Jr.  (as  were  most  Astor  sons),  but 
adored  and  pampered  by  his  socialite 
mother.  Like  his  cousin  William  W., 
John  IV  also  was  a builder  of  elaborate 
hotels.  After  a stormy  first  marriage 
which  produced  a son,  William  Vincent 
Astor  (1891-1959),  John  IV  divorced 
and  scandalously  married  a woman 
younger  than  Vincent.  He  and  his 
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young  bride  soon  became  famous  in 
fact  and  fiction.  Both  were  passengers 
on  the  Titanic , but  after  the  iceberg  hit, 
John  chose  to  remain  on  board,  and  he 
went  down  with  the  ship  on  April  15, 
1912.  John’s  second  son,  John  Jacob 
Astor  V,  was  born  that  autumn.  He 
eventually  was  entrusted,  along  with 
his  stepbrother  Vincent,  with  managing 
the  great  family  fortune  through  the 
middle  part  of  the  20TH  century. 

Collecting  letters  and  documents  of 
( continued  on  page  36) 
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History  of 


The  Company  for  Promoting 
the  Cultivation  of  Vines  in 
Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  earliest 
wineries  in  America,  and  its  founder, 
Peter  Lagaux,  was  among  the  first  to 
attempt  improving  local  grapes  with 
French  root  stock.  Within  a year  of 
establishing  his  vineyard,  his  efforts 
attracted  the  favorable  attention  of 
George  Washington  and  other  notable 
men  of  the  time. 

Lagaux  was  born  in  Alsace-Lor- 
rain,  France  in  1748.  In  1781,  with 
undercurrents  of  revolution  through- 
out France,  Lagaux,  who  was  in  the 
service  of  King  Louis  XVI,  found  him- 
self in  a precarious  position.  He  was 
sent  on  government  service  to  Mar- 
tinique and  Guadeloupe  while  his  wife 
and  daughter  remained  in  France.  In 
1785,  having  been  warned  not  to  try 
to  rescue  his  family,  he  boarded  a ship 
of  William  Davis  bound  for  Philadel- 
phia. Upon  arrival,  he  found  many 
compatriots  who  fled  France  and 
applied  for  citizenship. 

In  January  1786,  Lagaux  purchased 
a 206-acre  estate  that  included  a large 


house  and  outbuildings  called 
“Springettbury”  located  on  hilly 
woodland.  The  property  was  divided 
by  the  Schuykill  River  at  Spring  Mill, 
Whitemarsh  Township.  Spring  Mill 
was  a very  active  commercial  center 
with  river  traffic  to  Philadelphia  eight 
miles  downstream.  Ninety  acres  of  the 
estate,  which  included  the  residence, 
were  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 
Within  five  years,  this  property  was 
improved  with  a ferry,  lime  kilns,  a 
shad  fishery  and  a saw  mill.  The 
remaining  116  acres  on  the  west  bank 
in  Lower  Merion  Township  included 
an  inn.  The  purchase  price  of  3,300 
pounds  was  to  be  paid  in  installments. 
He  had  two  daughters  by  his  “Ameri- 
can” wife,  whom  he  married  after  the 
death  of  his  French  wife. 

Lagaux  was  involved  in  many  busi- 
ness and  scientific  enterprises,  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
and  envisioned  planting  vineyards 
with  French  root  stock.  Lagaux  had 
observed  that  native  grapes  were  very 
prolific  and  that  the  soil  and  climate 


conditions  were  comparable  to  those 
in  Italy  and  France.  He  established 
one  of  the  first  vineyards  in  America 
on  four  acres  of  land  near  his  house 
and  found  that  his  wine  compared 
favorably  with  the  wines  he  was 
importing  from  Europe. 

An  entry  in  Lagaux’s  diary  on  July 
22,  1787  states,  “This  day  General 
Washington,  General  Thomas  Mifflin 
and  four  other  members  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  did  the  honor  of 
paying  us  a visit  in  order  to  see  our 
vineyard  and  the  bee  business.” 

He  interested  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison 
in  improving  the  quality  of  native 
grapes  and  later  induced  President 
Jefferson  to  advocate  a duty  on 
imported  wines  to  encourage  home 
production.  Other  famous  people 
who  visited  or  corresponded  with 
Lagaux  included  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  David  Rittenhouse  and 
Jerome  Bonaparte. 

In  1802,  Lagaux  incorporated  the 
Company  for  Promoting  the  Cultiva- 
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Opposite  page:  Front  view  of  house  with 
underground  vault,  about  50  feet  long, 
on  the  edge  of  the  first  terrace,  used  for 
storing  wines  and  grapes. 

Top  left:  Company  for  the  Cultivation 
of  Vines  in  Pennsylvania  certificate. 

Middle  left:  Back  view  of  house. 

Bottom  left:  Side  view  of  house. 

tion  of  Vines  in  Pennsylvania,  issuing 
$20  shares  fully  paid.  The  first  presi- 
dent was  Peter  Muhlenberg,  a former 
Anglican  priest,  a distinguished  Revolu- 
tionary brigade  commander  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Brandywine  and  Yorktown,  sec- 
ond-in-command to  Baron  von 
Steuben,  and  vice  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1785-88.  From 
1802-1807,  while  president  of  the  wine 
company,  he  was  also  the  collector  of 
customs  for  Philadelphia.  After  his 
death  in  1807,  Muhlenberg  was  suc- 
ceeded as  president  by  Hugh  Ferguson. 

Lagaux’s  business  practices 
brought  him  the  threat  of  Sheriff’s  sale 
several  times,  and  his  son-in-law,  John 
Righter,  acquired  company  stock  as  it 
became  available  to  keep  the  property 
“in  the  family.”  The  enterprise  flour- 
ished for  several  years,  but  interest 
eventually  waned  and  the  business 
finally  ceased  after  internal  manage- 
ment problems.  Lagaux  died  in  1827, 
a wealthy  man. 

The  old  house  has  been  restored 
and  is  now  occupied  by  Registry  of 
Historic  Trust  on  the  edge  of  a present 
day  factory  and  warehouse  area.  HD 

Earl  Moore  is  a dealer  of  autographs 
pertaining  to  financial  history.  He  is 
also  the  editor  of  Auction  Trends  and 
was  Vice  President  of  the  Manuscript 
Society,  an  organization  that  awarded 
him  a Certificate  of  Distinction  and 
named  him  as  a Fellow  of  the  Society. 

References 

Family  history 

The  American  Philosophical  Society,  of 
which  Lagaux  was  a member 
Haverford  College 

Montgomery  County  Historical  Society 
The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society 
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Stock  ond  bond  video  catalogs;  in  color  with  audio  descriptions  and  separate  printed  text  and  prices  of  each  lot  offered.  Includes  autographed,  railroads,  mining, 
oils,  automotive,  foreign,  etc,  etc.  Subscription  in  the  U.S.  (VHS) . . .6  video  catalogs  issued  monthly  $50  postpaid.  In  Europe(PAL) ...$100  postpaid. 

Please  phone  if  you  would  like  further  details. . .800-717-9529. 

WANTED: 

A professional  marketing  company  that  is  seriously  interested  in  selling  American  stocks  and  bonds  on  a large  scale.  In  the  past  1 6 years, 
we  have  built  up  the  largest  and  finest  inventory  in  the  world.  We  can  supply  and  service  such  a company.  Phone  or  fax  George  LaBarre. 

WANTED: 

A serious  collector  of  the  following  categories. . . 

• RAILROADS  (a  collection  of  over  1,500  different  pieces  is  now  available). 

• MINING  (a  collection  of  over  600  different  pieces  is  available.) 

• AUTOGRAPHED  (hundreds  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  signed  by  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors, 
the  Duponts,  Edison,  Rockefeller,  Wells  and  Fargo,  etc.) 

GREAT  RAILROAD  BOOK: 

"Railroad  Stock  Certificates"  by  Terry  Cox. . .The  book  features. . .Complete  Guide  to  Collecting,  Listings  of  8,000  plus  certificates, 
and  with  a flexible  numbering  system.  $27.50  Postpaid  in  the  U.S.  $37.50  Postpoid  for  Foreign. 


WE  ARE  VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  QUALITY  AMERICAN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 


GEORGE  H. 

La  BARRE 

GALLERIES 

I INC. 

P.0.  Box746,  Hollis,  New  Hampshire  03049 

CALL:  800-71 7-9529  or  603-882-241 1 FAX:  603-882-4797 
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On  Dec.  23,  1913,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  signed  the  Owen-Glass  Act.  What  did  this 
Act  create? 

This  renowned  architect  did  much  for  the  city  of  Chicago’s  reputation  for  architectural  excellence 
and  to  inspire  the  field  of  architecture  with  his  philosophy  that  form  ever  follows  function,  His 
works  included  the  design  of  many  financial  institution  buildings  in  the  Midwest,  including  the 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange,  Merchants’  National  Bank  in  Grinned,  Iowa,  Farmer’s  National  Bank 
in  Owatonna,  Minnesota,  Farmers  and  Merchants  Union  Bank  in  Columbus,  ^Gsconsin,  and 
the  Purdue  State  Bank  in  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Who  was  he? 

What  Act  gave  Congress  the  power  “to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  source 
derived,  without  apportionment  among  the  several  states,  and  without  regard  to  any  census  of 
enumeration?”  When  was  it  enacted? 


What  1997  Commemorative  Coin  is  marked  “To  Serve  and  Protect”? 

The  assassination  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  generated  such  an  outpouring  of  public  sentiment 
that  President  Lyndon  Johnson  sent  legislation  to  Congress  to  authorize  which  coin? 

According  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  which  appointed  position  “charters,  regulates,  and  supervises 
national  banks  to  ensure  a safe,  sound  and  competitive  banking  system  that  supports  the  citizens, 
communities  and  economy  of  the  United  States?” 

What  technology  did  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  introduce  in  1918  for 
the  placement  of  orders  in  its  auction  market? 


What  technology  did  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  introduce 
in  1997  as  a means  of  placing  orders? 


What  was  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  membership  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange? 


What  te^m,  which  describes  the  practice  of  collecting  stocks 
and  bonds,  resulted  from  a contest  conducted  by  the 
Financial  Times  of  London  in  1976? 
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Events  Calendar 


SPRING  1999 


MARCH 

IBSS  Mini-auction  & Meeting,  London.  (+44)  1707  875659. 

RAAB  Auction  & Bourse,  Gelnhausen.  (+49)  6051  82014. 

New  Monopoly  game  piece  unveiled  at  Museum, 

28  Broadway,  NYC.  (212)  908-4110. 

Bonhams  Auction,  London.  (+44)  171  393  3949. 

(through  April  23):  Stock  Search  International  Spring  ‘99 
Mail  Bid  Auction.  (800)  537-4523. 

APRIL 

World  of  Finance  walking  tour  of  the  financial  district. 
Participants  gather  at  the  Museum  at  10:00  am.  $15  per  per- 
son; no  reservations  necessary.  This  tour  will  run  every  Friday 
at  the  same  time  through  the  summer.  (212)  908-4110. 

Take  Your  Daughters  to  Work  Day 

R.M.  Smythe  & Co.,  Inc.  Autograph  Auction,  the  Algonquin 
Hotel,  NYC.  Session  I:  11:00  am;  Session  II:  4:00  pm.  (800) 
622-1880. 

Great  Eastern  U.S.  Antique,  Paper  Advertising  & Collectibles 
Show,  Allentown,  PA.  (908)  241-4209. 

MAY 

R.M.  Smythe  & Co.,  Inc.  U.S.  and  International  Coin  Auction, 
NYC.  (800)  622-1880. 

World  of  Finance  walking  tour.  (212)  908-41 10. 

JUNE 

R.M.  Smythe  & Co.,  Inc.  Memphis  International  Auction. 

(800)  622-1880. 


If  you  know  of  an  auction  or  event  of  interest  to  historians  and  others 
interested  in  finance,  please  write  to  Kristin  Richard  at  Financial  His- 
tory, do  Museum  of  American  Financial  History,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10004-1763,  or  e-mail:  krichard@financialhistory.org 


The  Astors 

(continued  from  page  31J 

the  Astors  is  an  adventurous  excursion 
through  the  lives  and  times  of  men  who 
were  experts  in  the  art  of  the  deal.  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Sr.  is  the  most  sought  after 
and  the  most  expensive.  In  documents, 
he  appears  mostly  in  land-related  items 
priced  at  $500-52,500.  However,  a 
stock  certificate  for  his  shares  in  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
recently  sold  for  $8,000.  His  rare  hand- 
written letters,  frequently  about  busi- 
ness in  China,  are  penned  in  a childish 
scrawl  with  numerous  spelling  and 
grammar  errors,  much  like  those  of 
Cornelius  Van  Derbilt.  Astor’s  signa- 
ture, usually  written  in  full,  typically 
has  an  ornate  paraph  below  it. 

William  Waldorf’s  letters  from  Eng- 
land, usually  concerning  publishing 
matters,  can  be  found  for  $200-$400. 
Although  J.J.  Astor  IV  was  nearly  50 
when  he  went  down  in  the  Titanic,  he 
remains  especially  scarce,  with  prices 
for  his  letters  remaining  high  because 
of  the  ongoing  Titanic  movie  craze. 

Since  little  has  been  written  to 
explain  the  signatures  of  the  Astors, 
there  is  frequent  confusion  about 
which  Astor  is  which,  with  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  signing  in  similar 
fashion  as  the  one  before.  William  B. 
signed  for  his  father  in  John  Jacob 
Astor,  Sr.’s  later  years,  and  these  signa- 
tures, often  in  full,  appear  on  the  mar- 
ket erroneously  as  J.J.,  Sr. 

While  letters  of  the  Astor  men  have 
always  been  scarce,  few,  if  any,  letters 
of  the  Astor  women — the  glamorous 
movers  and  shakers  of  American  soci- 
ety— have  survived. 

James  Lowe  is  CEO  of  James  Lowe 
Autographs,  Ltd.  and  resident  auto- 
graph expert  for  R.M.  Smythe  & 
Co.,  Inc.  He  can  be  reached  at  (212) 
759-0775. 

Reprinted  by  permission,  Autograph  Collector 
magazine,  Corona,  CA  ©1999,  all  rights  reserved. 
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SPECIAL  COMMENTS 

Advise  us  of  your  interests. 

Buying  Mining,  Railroads,  Telegraphs, 

Autos.  Also  Autographed  items. 

Kostenloser  Katalog  auf  deutsch 

Write  for  free  auction  catalog. 

Send  for  specific  category 
want  lists,  send  SESE. 

FREE  Price  Lists.  Special  Offer:  100  different 
stocks,  bonds  $31.  20  page  list  every  month 

Free  Catalog 

E-mail:  fredfuld3@aol.com 

We  want  to  buy.  Subscription:  6 monthly-issued 

video  catalogs,  $50.  Postpaid 

$6  for  large  quarterly  mail  bid  catalog 

Buying,  especially  western 

United  States 

RRs  & Western  Mining 

Buy,  Swap.  Sell 

Rare  and  unusual  certificates, 

autographs:  ask  for  Diana  Herzog 

Send  want  lists. 

Fast  courteous  service. 

Illustrated  catalogs,  price  lists,  mail  bid  auctions, 

collector's  club  bonus  & newsletter.  Framing. 

Fine  quality  autographed 

stocks  and  bonds 

Frankfurt  Auctions  8 Company  quoted  at 

the  German  Stock  Exchange 

Price  Guide  Publisher— 6 auctions  per  year 

Specialist  Auto/Sports/Firefighter/Military 

Quality  & Quantity  items  bought 

& sold.  Free  price  lists 

Keith  Hollender 

Author  of  "Scripophily" 

Buying  and  selling  worlwide.  Inventory  of  more  than 

25,000different  pieces.  List  on  demmand.by  country 

Buying  French  only  pre-1910 
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WHO  AND  WHERE 

American  Vignettes  Tel.  (908)  241-4209 

P.O.  Box  155FFH,  Roselle  Park,  NJ  07204-0155  Fax  (908)  241-4209 

David  M.  Beach  Tel.  (407)  657-7403 

P.O.  Box  2026,  Goldenrod,  FL  32733  Fax  (407)  657-6382 

Centennial  Documents  Tel.  (908)  730-6009 

P.O.  Box  5262,  Clinton,  NJ  08809  Fax  (908)  730-9566 

HJ.W.  Daugherty  Tel.  (508)  255-7488 

P.O.  Box  1 146E,  Eastham,  MA  02642  Fax  (508)  240-5789 

Frost  & Robinson  Collectibles  Tel.  (215)  357-6820  Fax  (215)  357-4847 

PO.  Box  814,  Richboro,  PA  18954  fandr@voicenet.com 

Clinton  Hollins 

P.O.  Box  112-M,  Springfield,  VA  22150 

Investment  Research  Institute  Tel.  (510)  686-9067 

3043  Clayton  Road,  Concord,  CA  94519  Fax  (510)  686-9486 

^ George  H.  LaBarre  Galleries,  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  882-2411  (800)  717-9529 

g P.O.  Box  746,  Hollis,  NH  03049  Fax.  (603)  882-4797 

r— 

00  Gypsyfoot  Enterprises,  Inc.  Tel.  (406)  449-8076 

S P.O  Box  5833,  Helena.  MT  59604  Fax  (406)  443-8514 

15  Ken  Prag,  Paper  Americana  Tel.  (415)  586-9386 

P.O.  Box  14817,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Rails  Remembered  Tel.  (626)  572-0419 

Robert  0.  Greenawalt,  P.O.  Box  464,  Rosemead,  CA  91770 

R.M.  Smythe  8 Co.,  Inc.  Tel.  (212)  943-1880  (800)  622-1880 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004  Fax  (212)  908-4047 

David  Slrehe  Tel.  (301)  262-8159 

P.O.  Box  793,  Seabrook,  MD  20703  Fax  (301)  805-4526 

Stock  Search  International  Tel.  (800)  537-4523  Fax  (520)  579-5639 

4761  West  Waterbuck  Drive,  Tucson,  AZ  85742  ssi@stocksearchintl.com 

Treasure  Trove  Ltd.  - Jerry  Neuman 

P.O.  box  33,Ellicott  City,  MD  21042 

Scott  J.  Winslow  Assoc.,  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  472-7040  (800)  225-6233 

P.O.  Box  10240,  Bedford,  NH  03110-0240  Fax  (603)  472-8773 

Benecke  und  Rehse  Wertpapierantiquariat  GmbH  Tel.  49-531-281840 

Am  Alten  Bahnhof  4B,  0-38122  Braunschweig  Fax  49-531-2818444 

5 Raab  Verlag  Gmbh  Tel.  01149  60  51-82  08  13 

1 P.O.Box  1432,  0-63554  Gelnhausen  Fax  01 149  60  51-82  08  22 

“ Reinhild  Tschoepe  Tel.  02131-602756/604814 

Bruchweg  8 D-41564  Kaarst  Fax  02131-66794 

* Herzog  Hollender  Phillips  & Co.  Tel.  0171-495  0580,  Fax  0171-495  0565 

3 P.O.Box  14376,  London  NW6  12D,  England  hollender@dial.pipex.com 

Centrum  Voor  Scriptophile  Tel.  ++32-9-386-90-91 

Kouter  126,  B-9800Deinze,  Belgium  Fax  ++32-9-386-97-66 

| Guy  Cifre/Numistoria  Fax  (1)49-27-92-18,  Tel.  (1)49-27-92-71 

£ 76  rue  de  Richelieu,  75002  Paris,  France  gcifre@numistoria.com 

Alex  Witula/Portafoglio  Storica  Tel.  051-520992 

Via  Malvasia  n.  1, 1-40131  Bologna,  Italy  Fax  051-6490622 

Your  Company  Could  Be  Here.  Please  call  (212)  908-4695  for 
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r INTERNATIONAL  BOND  & SHARE  SOCIETY 

Founded  1978  for  the  encouragement  of  Scripophily 


The  Directory 

A Membership 
and  Dealer 
directory,  with 
full  listings  for 
the  U.S.A.,  U.K., 
Germany  and  40 
other  countries. 
Published  annually. 


Scripophily 

A quarterly 
magazine  with 
40+  illustrated 
pages  of  U.S., 
European  & world 
news,  research, 
auctions,  and  a diary 
of  coming  events. 


Meetings 

London,  England  • Strasburg,  Pennsylvania 
Memphis,  Tennessee  • Toronto,  Canada 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa 


U.S.A. 

Richard  T.  Gregg 
1 5 Dyatt  Place 
P.O.  Box  430 

Hackensack,  NJ  07602-0430 
Tel:  (+1)201  489  2440 
Fax:  (+1)201  592  0282 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD 

Peter  Duppa-Miller 

Beechcroft 

Combe  Hay 

Bath  BA2  7EG,  UK 

Tel:  (+44)/(0)  1225  837271 

Fax:  (+44)/(0)  1225  840583 


OR  VIA  THE  INTERNET: 


http://www.scripophily.org 
Email:  IBSSociety@aol.com 


Gentennial 

Documents 

Post  Office  Box  5262 
Clinton,  New  Jersey  08809.  USA 
Tel.  (908)  730-6009 
Fax: (908) 730-9566 


ST.  LOUIS  BRIDGE  COMPANY 

The  Illinois  & St.  Louis  Bridge  Company  was  chartered  by  an  Act  of  Congress  of  July  20,  1868  for  the  construction  of  a rail- 
road bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis.  The  bridge,  financed  primarily  with  British  capital,  was  the  first  large 
structure  of  any  kind  built  of  steel.  (One  of  the  major  subcontractors  was  Andrew  Carnegie’s  Keystone  Bridge  Company). 
This  was  a major  technological  development,  which  proved  the  feasibility  of  building  bridges  capable  of  bearing  1!)"  increasing 
weight  of  post-Civil  War  trains.  The  company  was  sold  under  foreclosure  and  reorganized  as  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company, 
which  in  turn  was  leased  to  the  railroads  which  utilized  it. 

The  vignette,  a detailed  engraved  rendering,  nevertheless  hardly  does  justice  to  the  bridge  which,  even  before  its  opening  on 
July  4,  1874,  was  considered  an  engineering  wonder.  Were  it  not  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  under  construction  at  the  time  in 
New  York,  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  (and  its  builder  James  Buchanan  Eads)  would  certainly  be  tar  better  known  to  the  general  public. 

(For  a free  copy  of  our  current  catalogue,  or  for  more  information,  please  feel  free  to  call,  write  or  fax; 
we  look  forward  to  helping  you  build  your  personalized  collection). 
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Business  & Financial 
Histories  & Biographies 

Out-of-print  books  selected  for  collectors  of 
financial  history  and  si  ripophily.  Catalogs  issued. 

Ray  Boas,  Bookseller, 

6 Church  Street 
New  Preston,  CT  06777 
Phone  (860)  868-9596  • Fax  (860)  868-9939 
http://www.rayboasbookseller.com 


Ken  Prag 
Paper  Americana 

• Stocks  &c  Bonds  • Post  Cards  • Passes  • 
• Timetables  • Etc.  • 

Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $8.95 
Also  buy! 

Ken  Prag,  Box  14817, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
Tel.  (415)  586-9386 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA  S LEADING  DEALERS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
RELATED  TO  AMERICA'S  FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


FORA  COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CATALOG 
PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 


Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 
Post  Office  Box  10240 
B edford,  New  Hampshire  03110 
(800)225-6233  (603)641-8292  Fax  (603)  641-5583 


CORRESPONDENTS 

WANTED 

Financial  History  is  seeking  knowledgeable 
collectors  to  write  reports  of  shows, 
auctions,  and  current  scripophily  trends 
around  the  country  and  abroad. 

Articles  will  be  published  quarterly  in 
Financial  History.  Professional  writing 
experience  is  less  important  than 
knowledge  of  collecting.  Dealers  and/or 
hobbyists  are  invited. 

Write  or  telephone  Kristin  Richard, 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 
26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004-1763. 
E-mail:  krichard@financialhistory.org 
Telephone:  (212)  908-4695 
Toll-free:  (877)  98  FINANCE 
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Museum  Adds  Kennedy  Briefcase  to  Collection 


The  Museum  recently  acquired  former  President  John  F.  Kennedy’s  briefcase,  said  to  be  a wedding  gift  from  Jacqueline  Bouvier.  The  large 
hox-shaped  attache  case , covered  in  now  worn  tan  leather,  bears  the  initials  “J.F.K.  ” under  the  handle.  The  briefcase,  donated  to  the 
Museum  by  Trustee  Martin  / Zweig,  is  the  single  most  valuable  gift  to  the  Museum's  collection  in  its  io  year  history.  It  was  exhibited  in  the 
Museum  gallery  in  celebration  of  Valentine’s  Day  from  Feb.  10-1 1 and  was  displayed  the  following  week  at  Crouch  & Fitzgerald  on 

Madison  Avenue,  the  luggage  store  from  which  it  was  purchased. 
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Don’t  Miss  Out  on  the  Excitement  - 
Bid  or  Consign  in  1999! 
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R.M.  Smythe,  established 
1880,  buys,  sells  and  auctions 
collectible  Stocks  and  Bonds, 
Banknotes,  Autographs  and 
Coins.  To  consign  your  collection 
to  our  next  auction,  please  call 
Stephen  Goldsmith,  or  Diana 
Herzog  at  800-622-1880  or  212- 
943-1880. 

To  be  assured  of  receiving 
our  fully-illustrated  thoroughly- 
researched  catalogues  or  to 
check  on  the  status  of  your 
subscription,  call  Marie  Alberti 
at  800-622-1880  or  212-943-1880. 
Call  today! 
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1999  Auction  Calendar 


April  22, 1999 
Autographs  - NYC 

May  3,  1999 
Coins  - NYC 

June  17-20,  1999 
Paper  Money,  Stocks  & Bonds 
Memphis,  TN 

August  26-29,  1999 
Coins 

Dalton,  GA 

Septmber  16-19,  1999 
Paper  Money 
Starsburg 
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Capital  300.000.000  de  pesetas  • Domii 
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Now  Available  - Our  new  76-page  fully-illustrated  fixed  price  list 
of  U.S.  and  International  Stocks  & Bonds  - 
Yours  FREE  when  you  call  800-622-1880. 


SOCIETY  of 
MONEY 


■ : m 1 1 jfc  member 


Kevin  Foley 
members 


26  Broadway,  Suite  271,  New  York,  NY  10004-1701  • e-mail:  info@rm-smythe.com 

800-622-1880  • NYS:  212-943-1880  • Fax:  212-908-4047  • www.rm-smythe.com 

— . We  Buy,  Sell  and  Auction  the  Very  Best  in  Financial  History 


MUSEUM 


AMERICAN 


FINANCIAL 


HISTORY 


26  Broadway 
New  York  NY,  10004 
\ 212  908-4519 

www.financialhistory.org 


